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Value of Imports States With Highest. Literacy 


Exceeds Exports — 
In August Trade 


| 





Preliminary Figures Show 
Unfavorable Balance of) 
Million, Department of 
Commerce Announces 


Nation’s Gold Stocks | 
Increase in Month 








Reduction in Advance Orders 
From Germany and Great 
Britain Said to Be Factor 
In Causing Adverse Total 





Americas foreign trade for August re- 
sulted in the first unfavorable balance in 


27 months, or since May, 1929, according 
to preliminary statistics on exports and 
imports for last month which were made 
public Sept. 17 by the Department of 
Commerce. 
The preliminary totals showed an ad- 
verse of $1,000,000 in the month’s trading, 
but it was explained orally at the De- 
art p 

Filed may effect some change in that 
It was said even to be possible 


figure. ssib 
recapitulation of the statistics 
jan lg te ions are received in 


3 ial tabulati 
Pensa of preliminary notifications 
may show a slight balance in favor of the 
United States, although that seemed im- 
probable. 


Exports for the month of August were 


valued at $165,000,000, while the imports 
were $166,000,000. For the month of 
August, 1930, the exports were $297,765 ,000 
and the imports aggregated $218,417,000. 


Favorable Balance for Year 


Although last month’s foreign trade was 
adverse, the total of exports thus far in 
1931 exceed the imports by $210,153,000, 
the Department announced. Additional 
information was made available as follows: 

The preliminary statistics show that 
imports failed to hold the slight increase 


over the preceding month that was 
registered from June to July. July re- 
ceipts aggregated $174,481,000, or about 


$1,000,000 over June. The decline from 


‘Tennessee and $171 in South Carolina. 


ment that final totals yet to be com-' 


Lead in Purchasing Power 





Com par 


ative Studies Show Standards of Liv-| 


| 
| 


ing Increase With Education 





AMERICAN States which rank highest 
“+ in education also take the lead in per| 
capita wealth, and show greater per capita| 
purchasing power, Commissioner William! 
John Cooper stated orally at the United) 
States Office of Education Sept. 17. 
Comparative studies tend to demonstrate | 
that education is a boon to business be-| 
cause it introduees higher standards of 
living and increases economic wants, he| 
pointed out. The following additional in- 
formation was supplied by Dr. Cooper: 
Where illiteracy exists in large propor- 
tions, per capita wealth is smaller, book 
purchases and newspaper subscriptions 
are far less and per capita purchases much | 
lower than in States of high literacy. 
States like California, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan and Massachu- 
setts, which rank high in education among 
the 48 States, enjoy high per capita pur- 
chases through retail stores. California 
and New York, for example, show that in 
1931 these average per capita pufchases| 
are $575, while States ranking between 
38th and 48th place in education, such as 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama,| 
Mississippi and South Carolina, range be-| 
tween per capita purchases of $248 in} 
| 


wants” must mbe satisfied first. Usually | 
such wants are grouped under the three 
main headings of food, clothing and shel- 
ter. In a primitive society virtually all 
human effort must be devolted to meeting 
these needs. The efforts to provide these 
very things engaged almost entirely the 
attention of the pioneer of the great 
American frontier. 

After the frontiersman had located his 
future home and had rolled logs for his 
house, he cleared the forest, dislodging 
predatory animals, broke ground for cul- 
tivation, and proceeded to grow such crops 
and raise such animals as would provide 
food and clothing for his family. Not 
even literacy was required for success 
under such conditions. 
that as soon as possible after establishing 
his dwelling place, the American pioneer 
provided a school that would make his 
children literate. From such humble 
beginnings have developed our magnificent 
cities and the world’s mocst complex civ- 
ilization. 

Cultural Wants 

Other types of wants, which are usually 
termed secondary or cultural arose. 
Among them are such desires as: A wish 
to communicate with one’s fellows, which 


In considering any standard of living| required for satisfaction a postal service; 


we realize that the so-called “prima 





Sales Tax Proposal 
Receives Opposition 


Of Senator Wheeler 


Representative Byrns Also 
Objects to Suggested Levy 
As Means of Meeting 
Treasury Deficit 





Unalterable opposition to a general sales 
tax as a means of meeting the problem of 
the mounting expenditures of the Federal 
Government and the Treasury deficit was 

}expressed orally Sept. 17. by 


Senator | 





y ust, therefore, was $8,491,000 
tas sane of the preliminary figures for; Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, and Repre- 
the latter month. _ [sentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 

There was not as much of a decrease in| Tenn., ranking minority member of the 
imports from July to August, however, aS8| House Committee on Appropriations. 
occurred in’ exports between the same| “The sales tax proposal is a joke,” said 
months. August exports of $165,000,000 Senator Wheeler. “It would simply put a 
were $15,727,000 under the July total, and@; burden on men who have large families 
$22,187,000 under the exports in June. land they are already staggering under 

Gold Stocks Increase heavy burdens. 


Gold shipments during August consisted | Urges Tax in Higher Brackets 
“Congress has got to raise taxes on in- 


of $57,539,000 in imports and $39,000 in| 
exports, so that the country’s gold stocks | comes in the brackets of $100,000 a year 
were increased during the month by $57,-| income or more. There is no reason why 
500.000. Compared with August, 1930, the| those who have an income of ,$500,000 or 
movement is sharply reversed for there | $1,000,000 should not be taxed*more than 
were. exports of $39,332,000 and imports|/they are taxed today. Something should 
of $19,714,000 in that month, thus reduc-|be done and be done quickly in order 
ing the Nation's stocks by $19,618,000. to raise revenue to take care of the tre- 

In the first eight months of both 1931|mendous unemployed population of this 
and 1930, however, the imports far eX-| country and the drought-stricken farmers. 
ceed the exports. The Department's fig-| “I have heard it estimated that the un- 


ures are: 1931, exports, $1,837,000, and employed this coming Winter will reach 
e imports, $317,977,000, or an increxse in the | between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000. I believe 
American stocks of $316,140,000; 1930, ex-| it will be far more than that. I believe 





the number of unemployed this Winter is 
likely to be nearer 10,000,000. 
Tells of Conditions 

“TI have just returned today from a tour 
of several of the States of the Northwest 
and South. While I very much regret to 
say it, I feel that unemployment and dis- 
tressed conditions are steadily growing all 
over this country. We are going to be 


ports, $90,523,000 and imports, $273 802,000, | 
or an increase of $183,279. 

Although the month of August showed | 
imports of silver to have been larger than | 
the exports, the movement for the eight | 
months has been outward. Augut imports | 
were $2,685,000 compared with exports of 
$2,024,000, which meant a net increase of 
$661,000 in the silver holdings. For the 
eight months ending Aug. 31, however, the 
exports amounted to $19,140,000 and the 
imports were $18,359,900, so that there 
has been a net reduction in the stocks 
of $745,000. The exports for the first) 
eight months of 1930 amounted to $38,- 
253,000, and the imports were $30,718,000, 
so that a total of $7,535,000 in silver left | 
this country in that period of 1930. 

Cotton Exports Decline 

The Department has received no de- 
tails as to the commodities in which the 
August declines in trade occurred, except 


| people in distress. The general sales tax 
is no way of meeting any such problem. 
The people are not asking charity. I do 
not believe in what is called a dole. What 
the people want is work and a means of 
honestly getting the necessities of life. 

“I have no objection to our giving wheat 
to China—for gift is what that arrange- 
ment amounts to, as China will never 
pay—but I believe our charity should be- 
= at nee: If the Chinese can get wheat 

saa exports. Au-| {70m this Government to feed their starv- 
a at coasted 211,000 | 2& people, why is it that people of the 
bales, valued at $9,820,000. This was | United States can not see that this Gov- 
sharply under July when cotton exports | Py men has got to feed the starving peo- 
amounted to 259,000 bales with a value of | p “Th he United States. a 
$13,371,000. In August, 1930, the cotton) ;. ¢ + ning that Congress ought to do 
exports consisted of 366,000 bales that were | ceding res the ee Farm Board to 
valued at $27,485,000 on the basis of prices ie its wheat stabilization holdings into 
then obtaining. hwy and turn it over to the American 

While comment was withheld generally | Red —— or some similar organization 

to the reasons for the falling off, at- | *°" Parceling out to the’ millions of fami- 
tention may be directed to the effect that | 
the disturbed conditions in Germany and 
Great Britain have had on foreign trade, 
in addition to the general depression. 
Germany’s crisis beeame most severe in 
the early Spring and Summer and fol- | 
lowing the developments in Germany con- | 
ditions in England became delicate, SO | 
that advance orders from those countries 
naturally suffered. 

In the case of Germany particularly, | 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.} 


As Legal Tender in 
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Argentine Reaction 
To Coffee Negotiation 


faced with grave problems of caring for, 


By J. A. G. 


ry|a thirst for information about other parts 


and the world, which 
|demanded newspapers, magazines and 
| books for its satisfaction; a longing to 
| participate in affairs beyond the limits of 
|one’s own community, which required at 
| first roads, and finally airplanes. Finally 
some leisure was secured which brought 
| demand for entertainment, involving music 
and musical instruments, chautauquas, 
theaters, concerts, and, in our own day, 
such devices as radio receiving sets. 

That such wants and desires grow di- 
rectly from education may not be clear 
to everyone. In fact it is difficult to 
furnish to doubters evidence of the con- 
crete type. However, figures of a type 
which can be readily understood indicate 
the truth of the statement. Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, who has devoted the 


{of one’s country 


2 


[Continued on Page Column 5.) 


History tells us| 


For Home-owner 
abet | 


Agency to Rediscount Real | 
Estate Loans Suggested 
To President Hoover 


PROPOSAL for the creation of a 
Federal Governmental agency some-| 
what similar to the Federal Reserve and 
Federal Land Bank Systems primarily to} 
rediscount loans secured by mortgages | 
and deeds of trust on real estate was laid | 
before President Hoover by Representa- 
tive Bowman (Rep.), of Morgantown, W. 
Va., in a conference at the White House | 
Sept. 17. 

Representative Bowman explained after 
the conference that he was prompted to| 


cause the home-owner, who now finds his 
property deflated, is unable to obtain fi- 
nancial relief. Mr. Bowman said he felt 
that the President was favorably im- 
pressed. 

“The national banks,” he explained, “are 
prohibited from making loans on real 
estate, and the Federal Reserve System 
deeds of trust secured on real estate. 
State banks and building and loan associ- 
ations alone are left to handle these 
transactions. 


“In the deflation of property, these lat- 
|ter institutfons find themselves in bad 


7.] 


” 


Unification Plan 
To Solve Problems 
Of Industry Studied 


Various Members of Con- 
gress Give Views on 
Gerard Swope Plan for 
Voluntary Organization 


[Continued on Page 








The plan of Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Company, for volun- 
tary organizations of industries with a 
view to stabilized production and con- 
sumption and coordination of employment 
under Federal supervision, was studied by 





Oil Group to Confer 
With Mr. Lamont 


To Present Plan for Stabili-: 


zation of Industry by Cur- 
tailing Production 


Representatives of various oil produc- 
ing States and petroleum interests are 
scheduled to arrive in Washington Sept. 
21 for a conference at which they will 


present to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, a plan for stabiliza- 
tion of the industry by curtailment of pro- 
duction, according to an oral statement, 
Sept. 17, at the Department of Commerce. 
It is the plan of the oil representatives 
and of the States in which oil figures 
as a major industry that production should 
be curtailed through the remainder of 
1931 and 1932, and with minor changes 
in the amount to be produced in 1933 
and 1934, although not all of the details 
have been received, it was explained. 


Members of Delegation 


The Department of Commerce Was ad- 
ioe the planned visit of the oil rep- 
resentatives by Northcutt Ely, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, 
who, as an observer, attended a meeting 
at Oklahoma City, Sept. 11, at which the 
plan was evolved. Additional information 
was made available as follows at the De- 
partments of Commerce and the Interior: 

The delegation that is to arrive here 
Sept. 21 is expected to include Thurman 
P. Hill, of the Kansas State Public Serv- 
ice Commission; L, C. Terrell, of the Texas 
Railroad Commission; Cicero 
chairman of the Oil States’ Advisory 
Committee, Oklahoma City; Wirt Frank- 
lin, of the Independent Petroleum Pro- 
ducers Association, and Mr. Davis, of the 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association. 

To Supply Details 

These individuals, along with others par- 
ticipating in the recent meeting at Okla- 
homa City, asked Mr. Ely to notify Sec- 
revary Lamont of their intention to con- 
fer with him that they may supply him 
with details of their program. 

The Oklahoma City meeting gave con- 
sideration to a proposal to reduce the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


‘Gold Dollar of United States Accepted 


20 American Nations 





Only 11 Countries on the Hemisphere Do Not Grant Legal 
Tender Status of Our Cuérency, Says Commerce 
Department in Monetary Review 


Pennington 


Specialties Division, Department of Commerce 


State Department Says No Real 


OW far does the dollar go? “Metal 
Resentment Exists 


and Paper Currencies of the Amer- 
icas,” 
No real resentment in Argentina has|and colonies in the Americas, reveals the 
been caused by the agreement to exchange | Curious fact that the United States gold 
wheat from the United States for coffee | dollar is legal tender in 20 countries in- 
fyom Brazil, as recently arranged between 
the Federal Farm Board and the Brazilian 
Government, it was stated orally at the 
Department of State on Sept. 17. 
Inasmuch as Argentina ordinarily sup- 
plies Brazil with a considerable quantity 
of wheat, however, it was explained at 
the Department that Argentina may have 


| States currency 
'Others. Only 


Is accepted in 


United States dollar, which they a 
| however, glad to secure for the gold re- 
| Serves of their respective banks of issue. 

“Metal and Paper Currencies of the 


‘e 


been upset temporarily because of the | Americas” is the third of a series of com- 
agreement. pilations issued by the Specialties Divi- 
With regard to American-Argentine! sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


relations, it was explained that, although 
trade had fallen off because of the world 
slump, the relations being questioned | first compilation, issued in mimeographed 
were in good shape. | Circular form, was devoted to the curren- 

Trade relations were upset at one time, /|cies of European countries, while the sec- 
itawas said, because of the embargo! ond one contained similar data concern- 
| ing the currencies of Australia, New Zea- 
eae East Indies and the numerous 


mestic Commerce containing little known 
facts about the world’s currencies. The 


against Argentine meat on account of hoof 
and mouth disease, because of the embargo 
on grapes and fruit on account of the 
@ Mediterranean fruit fly, and because of 
the requirement to stain alfalfa seed. 


islands of the Pacific Ocean. There re- 
main three compilations to be issued dur- 
ing the coming months, which will deal 


@ monetary study of 39 countries 


| Cluding the United States and that United 
eight 
11 American countries do| 
not grant legal tender status to or use the 


e, 


with the currencies of the Near East, Far 
East and Africa. 
“Metal and paper 


currencies of 


rency used 


countries and colonies are 


student of 
merchant or 


curencies, 


whether banker: 


rencies of the United States 


The Americas currency study gives the 
unit or units of currency for each 
ex- 
change or silver standard currency and 


Official 


country, whether it is a gold, gold 


its par value in United States currency 


The currencies of many Latin-American 
during 
the last few years and therefore the date 
of the establishment of the present mone- 
The 
legal status of obsolete issues of coins and | 
notes as well as that of foreign currencies 
The very important regu- 


countries have been revalorized 


tary unit and its parity is included. 


is explained. 


| (Continued on Page 8 Column 3.) 





Murray, | 


the 
Americas” includes practically every cur- 


numismatist should be the! 
one devoted to the metal and paper cur- 


Congress on Sept. 17. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), 
comment orally: 
structive proposal that ought 
sincere study. Industry must 
lead. 

“Of course there are some impractical 
features, such as the proposal that every 


of Ohio, made this 
“It seems to be a con- 
to lead to 

take the 


industrial or commercial company with 50 | 


or more employes engaged in interstate 
business be put 
visory body to pass upon all their pro- 
posed practices. 
Mr. Knutson’s View 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), 
Cloud, Minn., said: “The Swope plan would 
he all right, in principle, provided that 
the manufacturers do not get together and 
fix extortionate prices. I can see that on 
the one hand it is an excellent idea for 
the investing public but on the other 
hand there must be safeguarding of the 


rights of the public before the plan can | 


be fully approved. 

“Production should be regulated to meet 
current needs and that in turn would 
mean steady employment. 

“The time has come to adopt a perma- 
nent policy looking to the care of the aged 
and unemployed. I am rather inclined 
to believe that this responsibility should 


be assumed by the several industries and 


their employes. Sooner or later Con- 
gress and the State legislatures must deal 
with these important problems.” 


Senator Frazier Comments 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, said: “The proposal may 
merit if its underlying purpose is 
interest of the public. I believe in 
operation between business men, 
{workers and the farmers, for after 


co- 


business. 

“Business has got to assume the re- 
sponsibility in such proposals as are out- 
lined in the Swope plan.” 

Mr. Byrns’ View 


Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 


ville, Tenn.: “Its a revolutionary idea 


but I favor keeping Government out of 


business as much as possible.” 
“Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma: 


“While I have not studied the details of 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Employment Service 


Placements Increase 


Labor Department Says 200,- 


000 Given Jobs in Month 


employed through the facilities of 
| United States Employment Service was 
announced Sept. 17 by the Secretary 


| ments to date to more than 200,000. The 


the Texas area. 


tary 


| farm labor division of the Service, which 


handles this work, he explained orally 
has been in existence for 
'has been successful from the start. 


Service places around 


harvest. 


At one time, Mr. Doak said, there were | 
more than 200 private employment agen- | 
Most of these have been | 


cies in Texas. 
17, headed by the Federal Service. 


services, he stated, because of the mobility 
of the former. 

A statement in 
the Secretary 


this connection 


by follows in full text 


“T want to say a word about the United 


make the suggestion to the President be-| 


may not rediscount mortgage notes and} 


a number of members of both houses of | 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 
[Bank Relief Asked |Regnom 





| 


| 


| 


y Needed 


In Postal Service, 


Says Mr. Brown 


Unnecessary 
By the Government Im- 
pose Burden Upon Busi- 
ness, He Tells Postmasters 


Urges Higher Rates 
To Increase Revenue 


Advises Care Be Taken in Pro- 
viding for Extensions to 
Existing Facilities; 
Surplus of Employes 


OmaHA, Nesr., Sept. 17.—Unnecessary 
spending by the Government is at any 
time a burden upon business, and, under 
present conditions, may become a “sub- 
stantial obstacle in the way of the Na- 
tion’s speedy economic recovery,” the 
| Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, de- 
clared while addressing the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters here today. 

In speaking of employment in his De- 
partment, Mr. Brown asserted that “we 
have no right under the laws which we 
have all sworn to observe to give employ- 
{ment to greater numbers than are needed 
to carry on the business of our respective 
offices.” 

Cites Postal Revenue Drop 


He pointed out the need for higher 
postal rates and advocated greater econ- 
omy in postal administration. Postal rev- 
enues have decreased about 8 per cent 
to the level of 1926, although the Post 
Office Department is expending $107,- 
000,000 more yearly for the postal serv- 
jice than it was spending in 1926, he 
explained. There is no hope of making 
any adequate reduction in the deficit 


through the medium of cutting down costs 
according to the Postmaster fu 


of operation, 
General. 
“Unless, by rate increases or otherw 


steps are taken to increase the postal 


tures, or until the deficit has adjusted 
itself by the natural growth of the Na- 
tion’s population and _ business,” Mr. 


Brown said, “the extension of postal facil- 


Expenditures | / 


Cites | 


‘ 


ise, 


revenues or to reduce the postal expendi- | 
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Fall Fruit Crops ‘States Ln . 
Declared Plentiful . pe d 


_ Nearly Billion 
For Highways 


Mileage Increased in Year 
By 27,464, Department 
Of Agriculture Says in 
Tabulation of Programs 



































Agriculture Department Says’ 
Apples and Peaches Ex- 
ceed Estimates 


| 
| 
| 
PLENTIFUL supply of fruits for the | 
late Fall market and for storage ap-| 
pears to be insured, the combined pro- 
|duction of the major fruit crops having | 
changed little during the last month, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Sept 
17 in a summary of prospects for the} 
|crop. Indications are for apple and peach | 


| production even above the previous esti- jo 
Over 200 Millions 


|mates, the Department said. The state- 
| 


ment follows in full text: 

The combined production of the major | “ J 
fruit crops remained practically unchanged | Spent for Upkeep 
{from the report last month. Even after | 
removing from consideration the portion 
of the various fruits that have already 
been disposed of, there _still remains a 
plentiful supply for the late Fall market 
and for storage. 

The total crop of apples sizes up even 
| larger than it appeared a month ago, the 
| September report indicating that the crop 

made a 2 per cent increase during the past 

month. There was, however, very little 
increase in the commercial crop of apples, | 
or that portion of the total which is ex- 
| pected to be available for sale as fresh 








Wisconsin Leads, With Four 
Others Adding More Than 
1,000 New Miles to Their 


Road Systems 








The mileage of State highways surfaced 
during 1930 was 27,464, an increase over 
the preceding year, and State highway 
departments expended $980,000,000 on 
| roads in the year, an increase of 22 per 
|cent over 1929, the Bureau of Public 
| Roads, Department of Agriculture, stated 
| Sept. 17. 


Total State income for highway pur- 
| poses during the year was $1,136,673,437, 


‘Transfer of Power 
Of Farm Board Seen |:2¢ 02 nine states snowed desing in 
ures do not include work by counties, 
In Next Congress 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 


townships or other jurisdictions, it was 
explained. 


Wisconsin Ranks First 


_ Wisconsin led in mileage surfaced dur- 
ing the year, according to a tabulation 
accompanying the Bureau's statement. 

Arkansas was second, Kansas third, Min- 
nesota fourth, Louisiana fifth, and Iowa 
sixth, each of these States having sur- 
faced more than 1,000 miles in the year. 
| The statement follows in full text: 

The State highway systems were im- 
proved during 1930 by the surfacing of 
27,464 miles of road and the improvement 
ol 7,813 miles to a point ready for sur- 





Representative Knutson Says 
That Functions May Be. 
Turned Over to the Bu- 
reau of Marketing 





Possibility of Congress transferring the 
nections of the Federal Farm Board to 
| the Division of Marketing in the Depart- | 
{ment of Agriculture, in the event hear-| facing, according to reports received by 
ings fail to show adequate benefits to | the Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
|farmers from the Board’s operations, was | Department of Agriculture. The surfacing 
| suggested orally Sept. 17 by Representa-| placed was, 2,393 miles greater than in 
|tive Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn.| 192°. New surfaces to afford improved 
|He made this statement in connection | traffic service were placed on 13,251 miles 
| with the Board's rejection of the so-called | of old road, and on 14,213 miles not pre- 


under a Federal super- | 


of St.) 


ities should, it seems to me, proceed spar- , y ¢ 
ingly and economically and with yeu) hee, Seu ae ant paves Board in re-| 
—— of the fact that under present con- senting the Walla Walla plan for ‘Wiest? 
itions any increased service costs fall wrt gt gs 
- upon - mail users, but directly upon . a gr o° . oS ee 
ne general taxpayers.” FB ign = . = 
GA, authorized summary of Postmaster | (Nt Members of the Board,” he said. “The 
en saaniea? rent ae § ard,” he s , ne | 
— ns ees Stews & oe Walla Wella plan had considerable merit, | 
and it is the only plan that has been con- | 
sidered that would have limited wheat 
production. The other plans proposed 
would have exaggerated or increased pro- | 


Need for Economy 
The expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment exceed those of any other Federal 


agency. Let us see, therefore, if we can 

hi : duction. 
not, while leaving unimpaired the effi- Investigation Seen 
cient service which it is our duty to pro-|  ,,, . : joubtedly 
vide the mail-using public, find a way to| The new Congress will undoubtedly 
abate to some extent the cost of the Carefully examine the activities of the 
service and minimize the drafts which| Federal Farm Board since its creation, | 


and will ascertain what has been done | 
with the $500,000,000 of revolving fund 
appropriated for the Board by Congress. 
I have heard that only $60,000,000 in cash 
remains in the hands of the Board out} 
of that $500,000,000. Wheat prices’ today 
are lower than ever. If Congress finds 


|must be made upon the general funds of 
the Government to meet the deficiency 
of postal revenues. 

Since 1925, as the result of wage in- 
creases voted by Congress and increases 
in transportation rates allowed to carriers 
of the mails by the Interstate Commerce 


. ! 
| Commission, the Department has been that the benefits are not equal to the} 
loaded with additional expenditures costs, the Farm Board probably will be 
amounting to more than $100,000,000 a ®bolished and its work turned over to the 


| year, while only about one-third that sum Bureau of Marketing of the Department | 


| 


| macadam, 


viously surfaced. 

The State highway systems include 324,- 
496 miles, of which 226,221 miles are now 
surfaced. This surfacing is composed of 
84,112 miles of the higher types of roads 
(bituminous macadam, bituminous con- 
crete, cement concrete, and brick) and 
142,109 miles of low-type road ‘sand- 
clay, gravel, and water-bound macadam), 


Gravel Roads Lead 

The roads built in 1930 by types were: 
Sand-clay, 2,243 miles (8 per cent); gravel, 
13,063 miles (48 per cent); water-bound 
1371 miles (5 per cent); 
bituminous macadam, 1,273 miles (5 per 
cent); bituminous concrete, 697 miles (2 
per cent); cement concrete, 8,789 miles (32 
per cent); brick, 28 nilies Uless than 1 per 
cent). 

Expenditures by State highway depart- 
ments on roads in 1930 amounted to $980,- 
000,000 or an increase of 22 per cent over 
1929. Of this amount $713,000,000 was ex- 
pended for construction, $191,700,000 for 
maintenance and the remainder for equip- 
ment, interest on bonds, and miscella- 
neous purposes. The State highway de- 
partments:also made other disbursements 





of Agriculture.” 
Representative Summer's Views 
The Federal Farm Board's letter reject- | 


has been provided in increased revenues 
by changes in the schedule of rates and 
| fees, 


such as principal payments on bonds and 
transfers of funds to counties amounting 
to $160,000,000. Construction expenditures 


have 
the 


the | 
all 
the interest of the farmers is essential to 


} 
Encouraging progress in placing the un- | 
the | 


of 
Labor, William N. Doak, who reported an 
increased number of placements this sea- 
son “over last for cotton harvest work in 


During the month of August, the Secre- | 
declared, the Service placed 100,000 
cotton pickers, bringing the total place- 


10 years and 
The 
1,000,000 cotton 
| pickers seasonally, he said, for the annual 
in the Western Hemisphere | 
and while many unusual facts concerning 
the currencies of some of the smaller 
brought to 
light, the most interesting section to the abolished until at present there are but 
Em- 
ployers preier the Federal to the State 


issued 


Increasing the Rates 


This largely explains the present extra- 


ordinary postoffice deficit. With proper 
| 
air and ocean mail subsidies 


handling of Government mail, 


and 
the 


in 1931 to about $100,000,000. 


increase postage rates. Even allowing for 


its normal volume, there is no hope of His statement follows In full text: the year ‘was $1,136,673,437 derived as fol- 
making any adequate reduction in the Rejects Control Plan lows: Motor vehicle revenues, 26 per 
deficit through the medium of cutting In a letter full of inconsistencies and cons; gasoline taxes, 36 per cent; bonds, 
down costs of operation. This does not contradictions, the Federal Farm Board | 22 Per cent; Federal aid, 8 per cent; State 
|mean, however, that we should simply rejects the Walla Walla surplus wheat taxes and appropriations, 4 ber cent; 
stand by and await action by Congress control plan. funds transferred from counties, 5 per 
|to increase rates. After 13 hours of discussion the Board |°¢®t: and misceilaneous revenue, 1 per 
| The financial situation in which the, does not seem to grasp the economics of | ent. At the beginning of 1930 a balance 


postal service finds itself today has a num- 


ber of surprising aspects. Perhaps the 
most important single fact is that for the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column _?.] 


Found by Federal 


By Different Prehistoric T 


> 7 
types of carvings and paintings o1 


dians, have just been discovered 
kanses by Winslow M. Walker, 
Anthropclogist of the Bureau of Americar 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 


in 


Mr. Walker has just returned from the 
on the Buffalo River 
where he spent the Summer in explora- 


town of Gilbert, 


tion work. of a man having four arms and hands,| Thus iar this year, the records show, 
“Existence of these three dissimilar two stretched straight out from the|the Treasury has issued $789,119,100 in 3 
types of ancient picture-work is some- Shoulders, and two bent at an angle above| per cent bonds, representing the bulk of 
what of a scientific mystery,” Mr. Walker the head. The rest of the carvings were| its $800,000,000 issue of Sept. 15;  $523,- 
»lexplained. “It is very unusual to find footprints, both animal and human, and| 237,000 in Treasury bills, and $443,279,500 
such widely different types of art work Various circular figures. None seemed to/|in Treasury certificates of indebtedness. 
located as these are within a 100-mile tell any story As of Sept. 15, total receipts from all 
redius. Apparently they are the work of | These petroglyphs are somewhat simi-/ sources, including proceeds from the bond 
three different tribes. no one of which lar to some found in Georgia, whose and certificate issues of that date, aggre- 


States Employment Service. Every day | had any connection with the others.” 
the Supervising Director, Mr. John R The following information was mad 
Alpine, is receiving encouraging reports available: 

from virtually all parts of the country Some of the markings are petroglyphs 


concerning the progress of the work 


connecting the jobless with jobs. 
over, daily he is 
from Governors 


|such cooperation 





| (Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


of 
More- 
receiving promises of 
cooperation in the work and evidences of 
of 
| States, mayors of cities, county officials; some on walls of dwelling places. 


carved inio the rocks; 
graphs, painted upon the rocks. Some 
are worn and hardly distinguishable 
others are comparatively well preserved 
Some are in open fields, some in caves 


The first type, discovered near 
Creek, a tributary of the Buffalo River 


allowance for nonpostal items such as the 
the 
de- 
ficiency of postal revenues amounted in 
1929 to $56,000,000 in 1930, $58,000,000, and 


On other occasions I have urged that 
at this juncture the only practical means 
of balancing the Post Office budget is to 


a gradual return of the postal business to 


Three Dissimilar Types of Picture Work Supposedly Done 6 


By Smithsonian Institution 


{ 
YHREE sirange and totally differen’, are carved in surface-rocks in an 
rocks, supposedly done by prehistoric In- 


Ar- 
Associate 


others are picto- 


Calf 


ing the Walla Walla plan for wheat sur-| in 1930 were 28 per cent greater than in 
plus control! is “full of inconsistencies and | 1929. 

contradictions” and the Board “does not, A study of the sources of revenue shows 
seem to grasp the economics of the wheat| that the State highway program was fi- 
situation as completely as does the wheat | Manced largely by motor vehicle and gaso- 
grower, the country banker, and the big line tax revenue and by bonds, the retire- 
business man who have passed on the} ment of which is to be largely with mo- 
plan,” Representative Summers (Rep.), of | tor vehicle funds. Property taxes and 
Walla Walla, Wash., stated Sept. 17. Mr.| State appropriations, which once consti- 
Summers led a committee which urged! tuted the major sources of revenue, are 
the plan on the Board at a series of con- now relatively unimportant. 

ferences. ‘The Board's letter of rejec- 
tion was printed in full text in the issue 
of Sept. 17) } 










































Source of Revenues 
The total State highway income during 


the wheat situation as conipletely as does | °! $286,000,000 was on hand, which made 


the wheat grower, the country banker and | 
the big business man who have passed 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) Public Debt le 
wn 








Scientist in A rkansas Income Tax Receipts Off, Treas- 
ury Statement Shows 


A net increase in the public debt of 
62,000,000 to the total of $17,462,000,000 
during the current fiscal year to Sept. 15, 
was shown in the Daily Treasury State- 
ment of that date, made public Sept. 17. 

Including the Treasury's financing op- 
erations of $1,100,000,000 marketed on 
Sept. 15, the statement showed that since 


res Are Being Deciphered 


; open July 1 new issues of securities have ag- 
1 field. The field is on a little knoll, over-| cregated $1,781,818.500, as against retire- 
looking the surrounding country. Carv-|ments of $1,129.937.900. For the corre- 


ings were found on 33 rocks, and were sponding period of last year total securi- 

very worn and almost indistinguishable.| ties issued aggregated $200,983,000, and 

To ae them at all, it was necessary to} retirements $220,336,700. 

wash the rocks, sprinkle them with pow-| . . : - 

der or sand, and get the light just right. | Year's Issues Listed , 
On all the rocks, there was only one The following additional information 

humanlike figure, a small representation| Was made available: 


1 


authors are thought to be Cherokee In-| gated $1,305.319,173. This also embraced 
dians. There is no way to tell whether|a cash balance carryo.:r of $51,374,605. 
or not the Calf Creek carvings were done! Over the same period expenditures ag- 
by the same tribe, but their resemblance gregated $12,410,006, while pudlic debt re- 


to the Cherokee work is striking. tirements totaled $625,169,034. This left 
‘ The ficld evidently was used as some! a net balance of $667,740,132. : Z 
: kind of ceremonial ground, for there is| The excess of expenditures over receipts, ss 


no indication of any dwelling-site. Neither | excluding those receipts from security is- 
is there any sign of burials, or anything) sues, was $467,308,800 for the fiscal year 
else to indicate that tribes ever lived, thus far, thus more than offsetting the 
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- Comnitinities Aid 


~ Relief Program 
~ Of Food Canning 


Nation-wide Plan An- 
nounced by Red Cross to 
Enroll 30,000 School 
Children in Campaign 








The President's Organization on Unem- 


ployment Relief is gratified at the man-| 


ner in which communities throughout the 
country are developing the plan for can- 
ning and preserving fruit for distribution 
to the unemployed during the forthcom- 
ing Winter, it was stated orally, Sept. 17, 
at the Organization's offices. 


In connection with the canning cam- 
paign, James L. Fieser, acting Chairman of 
the Red Cross, on Sept. 16 also announced 
a nation-wide plan to enroll children in 
30,000 public and private schools through 
their Junior Red Cross groups to help in 
canning surplus food supplies for distribu- 

. tion among the unemployed this Winter. 


Methods Summarized 


Satisfaction as to the response which is| 


being made to the proposal was expressed 


by the President’s Organization in connec- | 


tion with the release for publication of a 
summary of methods being used in the 
several communities to develop the food 
canning idea. This summary shows, ac- 
cording to Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Organization, that the plan 
is being “quite generally adopted” and that 
its further use appears to be assured. 

Mr. Croxton suggested also that it was 
evident there would be many families who 
would prepare for their own needs by tak- 
ing advantage of the abundance of fruits 
and vegetables and conserving them for 
later use. He thought that this course 
would be economical. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment together with the summary of can- 
ning campaign methods employed in va- 
Tious communities: 

“The President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief has issued a bulletin 
Showing how various communities are 
conserving surplus fruits and vegetables 
for the relief of the unemployed. 


Sent to Communities 


“The bulletin was issued for the infor- 

»~ mation of other communities interested in 
Saving surplus food products that other- 

wise would be wasted and their later dis- 

tribution to needy families. The publica- 


tion, which is entitled “Community Plans | 


and Action, No. 9,” has been sent to more 
than 3,500 executives of community or- 
ganizations dealing with problems of un- 
employment relief. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, 1734 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

“In Birmingham, Ala., a comprehensive 


. 


Campaign was sponsored by the Com-| 
munity Chest and the work handled by | 
@ special committee of the, Red Cross | 


Texas Legislature 
| Acts on Cotton Bills 





| Louisiana Plan Is Rejected, But 
Restrictive Measures Are | 
Being Considered 

| —aneapdlaiaal 


| Austin, Tex., Sept. 17. 
The House y&terday, sitting as a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, rejected by a vote | 
|of 92 to 38 the Louisiana plan to prohibit | 
| cotton planting in 1932. It than reported | 
favorably,-96 to 28, a Committee hill for a | 
33 1-3 per cent limit on cotton in the total | 
}area cultivated in 1932 and 1933 and re- | 
quiring rotaton of cotton thereafter. 


The Senate yesterday adopted a 25 per 
}cent acreage limit, subject to a vote on 
final passage, and the two bills will be 
adjusted in a conference between the two 
branches. 


| Governor Sterling orally refused to sub- 
|mit the subject of revenue and taxation 
Jor an income tax, as recommended by 
| legislative resolution. He agreed, however, 
to submit the question of reducing State 
salaries. 


Baton Rouce, La., Sept. 17. 


| Governor Huey P. Long announced to- 
; day that he will issue a proclamation de- 
|claring the Louisiana cotton prohibition 
law null and void, as a result of the ac- 
tion of the Texas House in rejecting a 
bill to prohibit cotton planting in 1932. 

The measure recently passed at a special 
session of the Louisiana Legislature in- 
cluded a provision that it should be in- 
operative unless three-fourths of the 
| cotton-producing acreage should take sim- 
ilar action. 


Value of Imports 
_ Exceeds Exports 


| In August Trade 





Preliminary Figures Show 
| Unfavorable Balance of 
| Million, Department of, 
| Commerce Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| the curtailment was almost tantamount 
to suspension of advance orders because 
| of the governmental as well as commer- 
| cial crisis. The effect is now reflected 
|in the shipments, the decline in orders 
for future delivery having been compara- 
tively few during the months from March 
| to the end of June. 


In the absence of details as to where 
| the decline came from, there is no cer- 
| tain diagnosis of the effect the adverse 
| balance will have on the gold movement. 
| Normally, an adverse trade balance would 
mean an export of gold, and if that be | 
| true it is possible to consider that the ad- 
| verse balance in transfers 
might have a beneficial effect, assuming 
that the United States has too much gold 


commodity 


| wheat was used and was replaced later 
; consisted of cash transactions which the 


| profitable, James C. Stone, Chairman of 


\leged that the Federal Farm Board had 


|Corporation is the owner of all of the 


j}ment that if the miller ground and ex- 
|ported the wheat in the form of flour 


Chapter there. The Mayor's Committee | f° the good of the world. 
in Houston, Tex., reports “amazing suc-| Another phase of the adverse balance 
cess” in a food preserving campaign.| that attracts attention is the fact that 
Columbus, Ohio, has a “Save the Surplus” | 49 excess of imports indicates that the 
plan, with many agencies cooperating. | purchasing power existent in the United 
“Many similar campaigns are being car- | States is considerably greater than else- 
ried on in cities and towns throughout | Where in the world. While that factor 
the country, and reports received by the | guarantees no important nor sudden de- 
President’s Organization indicate that |Velopment of American industrial pro- 
this project is being quite generally duction, it is held to be nevertheless more 
adopted in all sections. | encouraging than discouraging under 
“The importance of taking advantage of | Present conditions. 
the fact that surplus fruits and vegetables 


“are available all over the country was em-| President’s Party to Go 
phasized by the President's Smargency | y a 
To Yorktown by Ship 


Committee for Employment, since ab- 
sorbed by the President’s Organization of | 
Unemployment Relief. The Department) President Hoover’s plans for his pro- 
of Agriculture, State and local authorities | posed trip to Yorktown, Va., where he 
and various interested groups have co-| will make an address on Oct. 19 in con- 
operated to insure the success of this, nection with the sesquicentennial cele-| 
project.” | bration of the surrender of Lord Corn-' 


Plan to Enroll Children —_—. i ga orally at the White | 


‘one. gym of the Red Cross | President Hoover and party, it was ex- 
A” nation-wide las to il child | plained, will board the battleship “Arkan- 
in 30,000 bli Pp 4 enroll children | sas” at Annapolis, Md., and make the trip 
, public and private schools} to yorktown on that vessel. The Presi- 
through their Junior Red Cross 


groups | dent hopes he will be abl board t 
to help in canning and conservation of | CArkanens” Oct. 17. Porn Bad — 


gelled Loe yg =. distribution to| end in Chesapeake Bay or in the Virginia 
lee are (s : gg was @N-/ Capes and anchor at Yorktown Monday 
oday (Sept. ) by James L.| morning, Oct. 19. The President's party 

a. acting chairman of American Red} has not yet been decided upon. The re- 
Instructions to Red Cross chapters went Te. pA an m= ae made 
forward by mail today, outlining the plan, | Pane. oa SS ‘ 
so that children might participate in the | 





relief measures in their communities. |Guatemala Sends Agent 
The Red Cross estimated that this | e 
school program would produce more than | In Boundary Dispute 
1,000,000 cans of foodstuffs for the needy. | 5 
Red Cross chapters already have reported| Senor Felix Salazar, Guatemalan agent 
ns and ha ng — million jars; for the settlement of the boundary dis- 
and cans, an e national organization ri aaron son 
has distributed free more than 1.000.000 of pute with Honduras has arrived in Wash- 
the containers, both cans and jars. eo preparatory to ratify the con- 
Suggests Aid of Schools  eaeinag 6a ane ane the aeante 
In announcing this plan for the co- Department of Stz a Oe the 
g $ é p ate Sept. 17. Ratifica- 
operative efforts of the boys and girls,| tions are to be exchanged before 0 
the Red Cross suggests that it be carried) jt was stated. Oe. werere af, 
out by the cooking classes in junior and| : i 
senior high schools. The canning and| ~~ 
drying should be carried on under the di-| Association, Los Angeles, Calif.: Will H. 
rection of persons trained in home eco-| Hays, as President of Motion Picture Pro- 
nomics, it was stated. | ducers’ Association; M. H. Alyesworth, as 
Elementary school pupils can aid by| President National Broadcasting Associa- 
collecting contributed empty jars and/|tion; W. S. Paley, as President of Colum- 
cans, and surplus donations of vegetables | bia Broadcasting System; Paul A. Schoell- 
and fruits from merchants and growers.|kopf, as Vice President of Community 
Cans are to be labeled with a Junior| Chest Association; Col. Edward Under- 
Red Cross tag and marked “Not to be} wood, Salvation Army, New York City. 
sold,” and are to be distributed through | ‘ 
the relief agencies of the community 
which normally conduct the family wel- 
fare work. Where more foodstuffs are 
canned and dried than are needed in 
one community, Red Cross chapters will 
arrange to donate thera to some less for- 
tunate section. 


The project has been endorsed by the | 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- | 
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Accidents—(P %--c 5). 


jing to the unemployment prevailing at 


;}mately 3,000,000 bushels throughout the 


|to all millers in the United States and 


INDEX OF TODAY’S ISSUE 


ment Relief, the Department of Agricul- | 
ture and the National Education Associa- | 


tion. 


Appointments Announced 
To Relief Advisory Group 


The White House announced on Sept. 
17 the appointment of 18 additional ap- 
pointments to the Advisory Committee 
of the President’s Unemployment Relief 
Organization, of whom 8 are representa- 


tive of States and 10 general appoint-| 


ments. These appointments, together with 
the previous appointments, makes a total 
of 99 appointments to the Advisory Com- 


mittee, it was stated at the White House. | 
fol- | 


The announcement, 
lows: i 

The following additional appointments 
have been made to the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the President’s Unemployment 
Relief Organization: 

State Representatives: Harry H. Rogers, 
Tulsa, Okla.; George E. Brimmer, of Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Thomas H. West Jr., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; George E. Whitney, Burling- 
ton, Vt.; Atholl McBean, San Francisco, 
Walif.; John F. ‘Tinsley, Worcester, Mass.; 
William H. T. Foster, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
Henry T. Merrill, Portland, Me. 


in full text, 


~ General: John W. Davis, President West | 


Vir, State College; Prof. Jacob H. 
Hollender, economist, Baltimore, Md.; 
Eliot Wadsworth, Boston, Mass.; W. A. 
Sterrett, New York City; Harry Chand- 
fer, as President of American Publishers’ 
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Wheat Exchange 
Is Explained by 


Chairman Stone 


Ss cnipedonticenpicl 
Statement Explaining Plan} 
By Which Millers: Re-| 
placed Grain Made in Re-| 
ply to Governor Murray | 

| 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
has not loaned any wheat to any miller, 
and the arrangement between millers and 
the Corporation by which some of the 


millers did not find to be particulary 
the Federal Farm Board, said in a state- 
ment issued Sept. 17 by he Board. 

The statement was in reply to a re- 
ported assertion by Governor Murray, of 
Oklahoma, that the Farm Board had} 
loaned 1,000,000 bushels of wheat to one 
milling company when wheat was 85 cents 
a bushel and is taking back wheat at a 
price so low that the company is making 
a profit of $600,000 on the deal, Mr. Stone 
said. ‘A summary of Governor Murray’s 
statement was published in the issue of 
Sept. 15.) The Board’s statement follows 
in full text: 


Governor Answered 


Referring to the statement attributed | 
to Governor Murray in which it was al- 


“loaned 1,000,000 bushels of wheat to one 
milling company when wheat.was worth 
85 cents a bushel, and now is taking it 
back at a price so low that the (milling) 
company is profiting $600,000 by the pur- 
ported transaction,” Chairman Stone said: 

“The statement attributed to Governor 
Murray is incorrect, and further, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has not and does not 
own any wheat. The Grain Stabilization 


wheat which has been purchased for 
stabilization purposes. 

“During the Winter, Stabilization Cor- 
poration offered to sell wheat to any 
miller in the United States at the current 
market price and for cash, with the agree- 


prior to June 30, 1931, the miller would 
be given the privilege of returning to 
the Stabilization Corporation anytime 
after July 1, an equal quantity of the 
same grade of wheat as that which had 
been exported in the form of flour, and 
on the miller returning such wheat the 
original per-bushel purchase price would 
be refunded. By this operation Stabili- 
zation Corporation saved from four to six 
months’ storage and carrying charges 
amounting to from 5 to 9 cents a bushel. 


Loss Offset Later Gain 


“In order to sell the flour for export, 
the miller was forced to meet world com- 
petitive prices, and therefore, the loss 
that he incurred on the high-price wheat 
that he had purchased offset the gain 
that he later made in returning the 
wheat. 

“The principal advantage to the miller 
was that it enabled him to maintain his 
established flour brands in foreign mar- 
kets and to help keep his plant in opera- 
tion, while otherwise the plant would 
have been partly closed down thereby add- 


that time. 


“That the millers did not find the op- 
eration a particularly profitable one is evi- 
denced by the fact that the total quan- 
tity of wheat thus handled was approxi- 
}entire United States. This plan was open 
no single milling firm took advantage of 
it to the extent of more than 150,000 
bushels. 

“No wheat was loaned by the Federal | 
}Farm Board or The Grain Stabilization 
{Corporation to any miller. Where the 
Stabilization Corporation stored wheat 
with millers, it was frequently examined 
by Stabilization Corporation inspectors 
jand the identical wheat was either re- 
|turned to Stabilization Corporation or 
| purchased by the miller at the full market 
| price, before such wheat was used.” 








‘House to Hold Hearings 


| . s . 
|On Philippine Independence 
| | 
| Philippine independence will be consid-| 
ered at the coming session of Congress, | 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of St. 
Cloud, Minn., Chairman of the House 
|Committee on Insular Affaires, stated 
orally on Sept. 17. He said that if he is 
reelected Chairman of the Committee on 
| Insular Affairs when Congress reconvenes, 
| there will be hearings on Philippine inde- 
; pendence immediately after the Christmas 
| holidays. 
| He stated he would reintorduce his bill 
for the purpose (H. R. 5182, 7lst Cong., 
| 1st session) but with some changes so 
jas to fix a definite time, after enactment 
{of the measure, within which an inde- 
|pendent government shall be set up in 
| the islands. He said this fixed time may 
| be either five or ten years and he is go- 
| ing to consult with colleagues in the House 
| before the measure is reintroduced so as 
| to have a fixed date for independence 


States Baily 





STATE OF MIS 


stipitatum—is shown in the center, 
riety. A view of the palm house in 





The State Botanical Gardens of Missouri at St. Louis is credited with having the largest and most complete 
collection of orchid plants ever assembled by a public institution. 
under culture are shown; to the left is the “Swan Orchid’—cycnoches warscewiczii—a native of Panama; a 
variety recently discovered in Panama—on the right—has been given the scientific name of oncidium pana- 
mense, and is distinguished by small white flowers on an attenuated spike; the “Dancing Girl’—oncidium 


+ = 
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‘Press and Bar 
Urged to Help in 


Enforcing Laws 





SO 





Fearless Judges and News- 
papers Could Smash 
‘Gang Rule,’ American 
-Bar Association Is Told 








Attantic City, N. J., Sept. 17—A body 
of “fearless and determined judges,” with 
the cooperation “of those gentleman of 
the press who are of the same order, 
could do more in a year to eliminate 
‘gang rule,’ political and underworld in- 
fluences in high places, than all the com- 
mission and surveys combined,” Associate 
| Judge Eugene O’Dunne, of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore City, Md., declared 
Sept. 16 in addressing the judicial sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association on 
the subject of public justice and the 
public press. 

“The real need of public justice today,” 
he said, “is not so much the reform of 
the press, as it is for bigger and better 
judges.” ‘The public press when properly 
administered, it was stated, “walks hand 
in hand with public justice, both engaged 
in a common cause.” Journalism should 
not be indicted as a class, Judge O’Dunne 
pointed out, “because of the presence in 
its membership of the ‘shyster’ or the 
venal journal.” » 

Discusses Government 

Judge O’Dunne’s resume of his address 
follows in full text: 

As a resume of our consideration of the 
subject, it seems to me that no two 
branches of government (one official and 
the other unofficial), are so closely allied 





in the interest of common justice of 
the simplest and purest character, as 
the judiciary and the press. Each su- 


preme in its own sphere, each to be wholly 
and forever divorced in its internal work- 
ings, each vigilantly scrutinizing the 
other, but both having the same objective 
—untrammeled and untainted justice alike 
to every class and. creed. 

Sharp differences of opinion may arise 
as to how this can best be obtained, 
and whether in fact it is being uniformly 
and efficiently dispensed. The more pub- 
lic discussion there is of the subject, the 
better the opportunity for the formation 
of an enlightened public opinion. 

Compared with its constructive service 
|rendered in such matters, the press, in 
* |addition to stimulating timid public 
servants lacking innate courage, but who 
are ever alert to be on the popular 
side of public questions—how insignificant 
|are some of the counts of the indictment 
of the press, charging errors of fact oc- 
casioned by a too fervid worship of th 
god “speed;” or of misspelled names ¢ 
recognized deadly sin in journalism); or 
|of occasional injustice to individuals, not 
always capable of adequate reparation, and 
}not always willingly attempted; of flip- 


Some of the rare varieties which flourish 


a novel variety; below it is Tulipan—cattleya trianae—a pure white va- 
the Botanical Gardens, showing the tropical lily ponds, is seen in the | 
upper ph otograph. \ 






Missouri Collection | States Ranking 


Highest in Education 


pancy and irreverence toward constituted 
authority, winking at minor infractions 
|}of the law, especially of obnoxious and 





Of Orchids Believed | 
- Largest in Werld 


Nearly 40,000 Specimens | 
Are on Exhibit at Botani- 
cal Gardens Near St. Louis | 
And in Canal Zone 





| 
By George T. Moore, Ph.D. 
Director, Botanical Gardens, State of Missouri, 


The collection of orchids, not inappro- 
priately called the “aristocrat of flowers,” 
at the Missouri Botanical Garden, has 
come to be recognized throughout the | 
world as the largest and most complete 
lot of these plants brought together by a 
public institution. 

In the Garden Extension, near St. Louis, 
and at its Tropical Station on the Canal 
Zone, are nearly 40,000 plants, not count- 
ing the hybrid seedlings of which there 
are aS many more. 

An annual orchid show gives the pub- 
lic the unusual opportunity of viewing 


thousands of these fascinating flowers, 
and the representative species from all 
over the orchid growing world furnishes | 
an unlimited amount of material for sci- 
entific investigation. 


Specializes in Orchids 
The Missouri Botanical Garden has for 


On the theory that visitors coming to the 
garden wanted to see something more 
than plants they could raise themselves, 


| that they wanted some idea.of the won- 


derful flora characteristic of the countries 
;}south of the United States, the garden 
began to bring together as many of these 
exotic plants as could be obtained. 


The gift of the world-famous collection 
of the late D. S. Brown formed the nucleus 
of the group. In 1923 George H. Pring, 
superintendent of the garden, was sent to 
Central and South America, where he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some 5,000 Cattleyas. 
In 1926 the private collection of the late 
C. W. Powell was acquired, and soon after 





stipulated in the bill if it should become 
law. 
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jing of orchids, was established in the 
Canal Zone. In 1927 Mr. Pring made 
|a trip to the Chiriqui region of Panama, 
where he secured important additions to 
the collection, 


In the Autumn of-the same year, the serv- | 


ices of Miss Elinor Alberts was secured, 
and the garden seriously undertook to 
raise from seed hybrid orchids covering 
a wide range of crosses. As a result, 


| of all kinds are lacking and even such farm | ever, it is interesting to observe that since 


| of the Poorer and coarser qualities.” 


Average of Uliteracy 
| highest average per capita wealth in 1922 


the past 12 years specialized in orchids. | reduced to less than 5 per cent. 


‘a tropical station, chiefly for the grow-| 


sumptuary laws; of superiority complex 
{/and smug assumption of general infal- 
| libility. 
| 


Found to Lead in Purchasing Power 





Virtues Outnumber Sins 

All of these, and many other mortal 
or venal sins of journalism, are much 
| to be deplored, but when weighed in the 
| balance with the large questions on which 
| it makes courageous and costly fights for 
: | public integrity and accepted morality, 
. {Continued from Page 1.] its virtues far outnumber its vices. Of 
major part of her professional life to an bama and North Carolina, have a news- Ptourse, I am wholly eliminating venal 


active war on illiteracy, tells us that: ) Paper circulation in excess of 5 per cent} journalism—the paid propagandist mas- 
“Only 5 per cent of the illiterates de-|of the population. May we not claim edu-| querading as “vox populi.” The latter 
posit money in banks and only 10 per) cation as a maker of newspaper circula-| belong to the “shyster” class, and when 
cent of them pay any taxes other than) tion? | we speak of journalism we have no more 
the poll tax. Iowa, the am ee A similar/situation exists with regard reference to the black sheep in its mem- 
State, has more farmers who own eir| " | bership than we have in mind the 
farms than any other State, while Louisi-| the _— of books. The Eastern, see | ““shyster” when we speak of the profes- 
ana, the most illiterate State in 1920, has| entra amd Pacific Coast States have) sion of law. 
the fewest farm owners. | the highest literacy and they furnish the | 
“There is also a dearth of modern farm; chief book markets of the country. The} R:z s e 
implements in illiterate rural sections as| South with its high average of illiteracy Bank Relief Requested 
revealed by assessors’ reports. Vehicles) is backward in purchasing books. How- For Real Estate Owner 
os . ti . 
out illiteracy during the past 10 years, conditi ee from Sage 1:1 
publishers report that book sales have in-| on. . 


creased, and publishing houses now send | Simply a. 7 fin mince to 
their representatives to this section which | sistance Y oe redi =e tin at this i. 
formerly was given scanty attention by of ae ne THECOUNURE. O s type 
‘ ; 

most of them. ‘ ; | “My plan, which I suggested to the Pres- 

An array of facts which would convince | ident, was for some governmental agency 
the most skeptical business man_that/| to be created, with the good points of the 
| every dollar investted in education brings| Federal Reserve System and the Federal 
returns to American business by. creating | Land Bank System, primarily for the pur- 
a higher standard of living with the| pose of rediscounting loans secured by 


° 7 concomitant variety of economic wants,' mortgages and de 
In Relation to Wealth could be’ plied un. a, mortens deeds of trust on real 


Of the five States which showed the! — 
Che Auited States Dailu 


Studies Show Standards of Living Increase With Literacy, 
Says Federal Commissioner 








animals as milch cows and work horses} 
are scarce. Illiterate localities are the} 
poorest purchasers of paint, for not even 
the houses are painted. Assessors’ lists 
also show little jewelry, silverware, and 
few clocks in the homes of illiterates. 
Moreover, State assessors’ reports show} 
that in illiterate counties merchants carry 
meager stocks of goods and these consist 


the South has been campaigning to blot 





only one, Rhode Island, had an illiteracy 
in 1920 of more than the national average 
of 6 per cent and by 1930 this had been| 
These 
| five States showed an average per capita 
| wealth ranging from, $3,086 in Rhode Is- 
|and, to $4,007 in California. In the same| 
} year the four low States in which the 
|aver@ge per capita wealth ranged from 
| $1,216 in Mississippi to $1,773 in Tennessee, | 
jhad illiteracy percentages ranging from| 
10.3 to 18.1. Whether one argues that edu- 
|cation is a cause of purchasing power or 
| not, it does appear impossible to deny that 
there is a high correlation between the two. 


| Again the desire for knowledge about 
|the world and what is going on is prob-| 
ably well indicated by newspaper circu- 
lation. According to figures compiled in 
1927 there are seven States and the Dis-}| 
trict of Columbia in which newspaper cir- | 
culation equaled 20 per cent or more of} 
the inhabitants. In order of rank in cir- 
culation from high to low they are: Kan- 
sas, District of Columbia, Minnesota, Utah, 
Michigan, Iowa and Nebraska, the two} 
latter being tied with 20.3 per cent. In} 
illiteracy rating these States vary from 
10.8 per cent for Iowa to 2.3 per cent for 
Missouri. 

Seven States have an illiteracy of 10 

| per cent or more. Only two of them, Ala- 
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of them have failed‘& 





there are growing at the Gray Summit | 
Extension of the garden some 20,000 seed- | 
lings, ranging from one to five years,old, 
together with 30,000 mature plants which | Iner 
include over a thousand separate species, | 


From All Nations 


Thus there has been accumulated a col- | 
lection of orchid plants such as has never 
before been possessed by any similar insti- 
tution in the.world. Visitors from Latin 
America frequently remark that they have 
seen in St. Louis in an hour more repre- 
sentatives of the. flora of their country 
than they could see at home in years. 

Of all the plants in the orchid collec- 
tion at the garden, representing every | 
clime and region productive of these rare | 
and strange flowers, the most attractive 
are those of Central and South America. 
}It is the Flora de Mayos, Tulipans and 
| closely related forms that are chief fea- 
| tures of the garden orchid shows 


-ase of 662 Million 
In Public Debt Is Shown 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
cash balance. The deficit at the same 
time Tor the fiscal year 1930 was $317,- 
556,200. | 

It was explained that the net balance 
of approximately $668,000,000 is being | 
maintained for current obligations and | 
operating expenses, and probably will be| 
used toward the retirement of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 in bills which mature | 
Sept. 30, with the remainder probably to 
be applied to retirements of securities the | 
| following month. 

Income tax collections for the Septem- | 
{ber quarter now are being received, with} 
collections for Sept. 15 totaling $18,106,- 
800. This brought the total for the month 
to $54,239,000, or approximately $1,000,000 
under the collection for the same period 
of last year. It will be at least 10 days 
before the returns for the country will 
arrive from collectors, but Internal Rev- 
enue officials expect the total will not 
exceed $275,000,000 figure which would be 
|lower than for any corresponding collec- 
| tion period since 1917. For the fiscal year 
through Sept. 15 income tax collections 
aggregated $99,985,300, declining by ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 as compared with 
__/ the corresponding period of last year, _ 


f 





State Department Given 
Report on Cuban Situation 


Harry F. Guggenheim, the American 
Ambassador to Cuba, called Sept. 17 at 
the Department cf State in order to ac- 
quaint the Department with Cuban con- 
| ditions, it was stated orally Sept. 17 at 
the Department. The American Ambas- 
‘sador called also at the White House, it 
was explained, 
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‘NewMinister 


From Bolivia | 
Presents Papers 


Luis O. Abelli Thanks Pres- 
ident Hoover for Aid 
United States Gave in 
Chaco Dispute 


The new Minister of Bolivia, Luis O. 
Abelli, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Hoover Sept. 17 and referred indi-| 


rectly to the assistance the United States 
is giving to Bolivia and Paraguay in 
their settlement of the dispute over the 
Chaco boundary. 

He described the efforts of the United 
States to help settle this dispute as im- 
partial and obliging. 

A statement by the Department of 
State, embodying the Minister’s remarks 
and the reply of President Hoover, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The remarks of the newly appointed 
Minister of Bolivia, Senor don Luis O. 
Abelli, upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of his letters of credence, Sept. 17, 
1931. 

Excellency: 

I have the honor to place in your hands 
together with the letter of withdrawal of 
my distinguished predecessor, Senor Don 
Eduardo Diez de Medina, the Jetter which 


* accredits me in the high position of En- 


voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Republic of Bolivia to 
the Goyernment of the United States. 


Entrusted Mission 


The mission which has been entrusted 
to me in your noble country will be dedi- 
gated to the strengthening of those ties 
of sincere friendship that have bound us 
together throughout the years since the 
beginning of our struggle for our lofty 
ideals of liberty, democracy, panameri- 
canism and peace. 

The lives of our nations evolve in quite 
different environments, racial as well as 
social, political as well as economic. We 


equally different which each has to over- 
come and solve, guided by the 
knowledge of their difficulties and ac- 
cording to the criterion created by those 
factors. 

Nevertheless, to render effective 
ideals of panamericanism and_lasting 
peace which can only be accomplished by 
making imperative, at least, a sense of 
fairness and of respect for the rights of 
others, the loyal efforts of all are abso- 
lutely essential through sincere coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding. 

Sometimes it is necessary, in order to 
avoid conflicts and to settle controversies, 


@ to enlist the assistance of those who are 


in a position to offer it, as the Govern- 
ment of the United States has often so 
obligingly and impartially done. 

But, this assistance, as Your Excellency 


well knows, only yields it sbeneficial re- 
sults when those who are helping have 
gained through patience and study a 


thorough comprehension of the problems 
confronting them, and a proper discern- 
ment of the true rights of the contending 
parties. 
Facilitates Study 

I will not spare any effort to facilitate 
such a study or to make the mutual under- 
standing and resulting harmony perfect, 


performing my duty in earnest, enthusi-| 


astically and loyally, tnus also strengthen- 
ing more, if it were possible, the friendly 
relations which have always existed be- 
tween our. two countries 

The success of my mission will depend, 
however, upon the vaiuable cooperation 
of your Government, which I have the as- 
surance that Your Excellency will ex- 
tend to me, aware as I am of the nobility 
and broad scope of Your Excellency's pur- 
poses already so well known among na- 
tions as to have gained for you and your 
enterprising people the leading places for 
creative endeavor in the progress and 
peace of the world. 

Please accept the heartiest good wishes 
of His Excellenty the President of Bo- 
livia and the Bolivian people for the ever- 
increasing prosperity of this great Nation 
—the United States of America—and for 


the personal happiness of Your Excel- 
lency. 
The President's reply to the remarks 


of the newly appointed Minister of Bo- 
livia, Senor Don Luis O. Abelli, upon the 
occasion of the presentation of his letters 
of credence, Sept. 17, 1931 

Mr. Minister: 

It gives me much pleasure to receive 
from your hands the letters whereby you 
have been accredited as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of Bolivia before the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. You have 
delivered to me as well the letters of re- 
call of your predecessor. 


Expressed Views 


The views which you have expressed with 
respect to the ties of sincere friendship 
which have for so long bound together 
our respective nations, and with respect to 
the essential part played in international 
affairs by cooperation and mutual under- 
standing, are shared by this Government. 
You may be quite certain, Mr. Minister, 
that this Government will reciprocate 
earnestly and sincerely the efforts you 
may make to improve and strengthen those 
ties. 

It has been the high privilege of the 
Government of the United States on sev- 
eral occasions to collaborate in the com- 

* position of difficulties that unfortunately 
have arisen between fellow governments. 
Upon each such cccasion its services have 
been extended in a genuine and earnest 
desire to be of assistance. Fully aware of 
the deep responsibility which such action 
entails, it has made every effort to under- 
stand as fully as possible the problem 
which may be involved. 

Upon extending to you a most cordial 
welcome to Washington, permit me at the 
same time to convey through you to His 
Excellency, the President of Bolivia, my 
good wishes for his personal welfare and 
for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people of Bolivia 


Secretary of Interior 
Names Indian Field Agent 


Following the 
Charles J. Rhoads, 
dian Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior 
has appointed Henry Roe Cloud, full- 
blood Winnebago Indian, as field repre- 
sentative in the Indian Service. 

It is hoped that this appointment will 
materially assist the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs in Washington to get the Indian 
point of view and outlook on the many 
current problems which confront them.— 
Issued by the Department of the Interior. 


recommendation of 


Bees Kept in Oregon 
For Pollination Purpose 


Honeybees are so helpful in cross pol- 
linating fruit trees that in many sections 
they are kept for this purpose rather 
than for the production of honey. State 
bee specialists say that in Oregon, which 
is a good honey-producing State, it has 
been estimated that bees are from four 
to five times more valuable to fruit grow- 
ers than to beekeepers.—Jssued by the 


Department of Agriculture. 
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| NEARING PACIFIC END OF PANAMA CANAL ROUTE 








A channel 500 feet wide and 45 feet deep is provided by the nearly seven miles length of the Panama Canal 


leading from .the Miraflores Lake and Locks to the harbor of Balboa and the Pacific Ocean. 


This view of the 


last section of the canal on the Pacific side is reproduced from a pamphlet on The Panama Canal and Its 
Ports, one of a series on ports of the United States, prepared by the United States Shipping Board in coopera- 


tion with the United States Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. ; 
An arm of the old Rio Grande River is on the right. 


locks into the Balboa Reach. 


the Corozal Ordnance Depot. 


Economies and Increase in Postal Rates 
Are Urged by Postmaster General Brown 





Unnecessary Expenditures by the Government Place Bur- 


\first time in history there has been a} 
large decrease in postal business. Nat-| 
| urally enough, this has not been uniform 
throughout the country. At a few cities 
| there has been no decline at all, while at 
some of the great business centers there 
has been a shrinkage of as much as 20 
per cent in the volume of mail handled. 
For the country as a whole, the decrease 
has amounted to about 8 per cent. Postal 
revenues fell from $705,000,000 in the fis- 
cal year 1930 to $656,000,000 in 1931. This 
means that the volume of Post Office 
business has gone back to about the level 
of 1926, when the revenues amounted to 
$660,000,000. 

On the other side of the equation, ex- 
penditures in 1930 aggregated about $804,- 
000,000. In 1931, according to our pres- 
ent calculations, despite a loss of $50,- 
000,000 in revenues, expenditures for all 
purposes increased to $805,000,000, exceed- 
ing the revenues by roughly $150,000,000. 

Since the postal revenues have fallen 
back to the 1926 level, a comparison of 


the expenditures in that year with ex- 
penditures in 1931 will be especially 
significant. In 1926, expenditures were 


$698,000,000. In 1931, as I have said, they 
amounted to $805,000,000—an increase of 
$107,000,000. In other words, the Govern- 
ment is expending $107,000,000 more, an- 


five years ago. This figure, however, is 
subject to some adjustment, since it in- 
cludes about $30,000,000 for increased 
ocean and air mail subsidies—items 
which have no relation to the true cost 
of post office operations. But making this 
adjustment, it would be substantially ac- 
curate to say that it is now costing the 
Government about $75,000,000 a year more 
to handle the mail than in 1926, although 
the volume of business is little, if any 
greater. 

In fairness, I should make some analy- 
sis of this condition. The postal revenues, 
being directly related to the volume of 
mail handled, very quickly feel the ef- 
fects of a serious economic depression 
such as that through which we have been 
passing. Expenditures, on the other hand, 
are not so directly related to the volume 
of business done. Our present expenditure 
schedule is, in the main, a projection of 
plans and estimates made before the de- 
cline in postal revenues could be antici- 
pated. It is not possible immediately to 
adjust so extensive an organization as ours 
to such an unprecedented event as the 
present world-wide depression. 


Urges Cut in Expenses 


For Increased Service 

While it is not necessary for me to par- 
ticularize, or to point to specific fields 
within which the Department may con- 
sider ft advisable for you to concentrate 
your efforts to conserve appropriated 
funds. it would perhaps be timely for me 
to spetify a few items of expenditure 
which are particularly pertinent to our 
present problem. One of these I am go- 
ing to describe as extensions of service. 
It has always been a policy of the Postal 
Administration to respond promptly and 
ungrudgingly to any reasonable local de- 
mand for improved postal facilities. 

I recognize, of course, that it would be 
altogether unsound to lay down any hard 
and fast rule forbidding all extensions of 
the present service. But in times like 
these, when there is not only an unprece- 
dented postal deficiency, but a tremendous 
deficit in the General Treasury which can 
be made good only by borrowing or by 
increasing the tax burdens of the people, 
it would be hard to justify an increase 
of expenditures where the only purpose 
served is to add in some small degree to 


the convenience of a small portion of the 

public : 
Unless, by rate increases or otherwise, 

steps are taken to increase the postal 


revenues or to reduce the postal expendi- 
tures, or until the deficit has adjusted it- 
self by the natural growth of the Nation's 
population and business, the extension of 
postal facilities should, it seems to me, 
proceed sparingly and economically and 
with recognition of the fact that under 
present conditions any increased service 
costs fall, not upon the mail users, but 
directly upon the general taxpayers. 

There are other items of expenditure, of 
course, then those for extending and ex- 
panding the service, in which it will be 
possible to make some reduction. We can 
save in our rent bill 

Before concluding I should say a word 
about salaries and wages. This item 
amounts to about three-quarters of the 
entire Post Office budget, and it obvi- 
ously must be given consideration in any 
program calculated to reduce postal ex- 
penditures. There is no question that 
some post offices are overmanned. Broadly 
speaking, the complement of regular em- 
ployes at all offices is at a size propor- 
tioned to the postal business as it stood 
in the period before the business depres- 
sion came upon us: we have maintained 
our pay roll practically unchanged in the 
face of a reduction in the volume of the 
mails which amounts, as has been said, 
|on the average of about 8 per cent. Even 
in cities where business has fallen off 
as much as one-fifth, the number of reg- 
ular clerks and carriers has not been re- 
duced except for normal casualties in the 
force, such as deaths, retirements, and 
‘separations for cause. Under such a pol- 





nually, for the Postal Service than it did) 


den Upon Business, He Declares 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


icy, it is only natural to find that at many 
offices we now have a surplus of clerks 
and carriers beyond what is needed for 
efficient service. 

I have previously called to your atten- 
tion the fact that for the country as a 


whole the postal business has declined to} 


about the level of 1926. But in 1931 we 
paid out for salaries and wages approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 more than in 1926. 
About $20,000,000 of this increase is at- 
tributable to higher rates of pay, but 
more than $30,000,000 is being expended 
on account of additional employes—reg- 
ular or substitutes. Figures still provide 
an indication that the service today is 
overmanned at many places. 

It is the policy of the administration, 
however, to protect civil service employes 
in their positions and in their work; and 
with the exception of a few clerks at 
offices which by operation of law havx 
been relegated from the second to the 
third class, no regular employes have been 
separated from the postal service on ac- 
count of the decline in the volume of 
business, and none will be. It does not 
follow, however, that expenditures for 
salaries and wages, which now amount 
to roughly 75 per cent of the post office 
budget and consume about 90 per cent 
of the entire postal 
considered exempt from our efforts to 
reduce operating costs to the lowest pos- 
sible level consistent with efficient service 
to the public. 

Take the 44-hour law, for 
When this legislation was first considered, 
it was the Department's estimate that 
the shorter work week would cost the 
Government approximately $13,000,000 a 
year in salaries to additional clerks and 
carriers. And had the postal 
continued at the former level, or increased 
at the normal rate which prevailed up 
to the fiscal year 1930, this estimate would 
doubtless have proven substantially ac- 
curate. As it is now, however, there is 
no reason why the postal service as a 
whole should not adapt itself to the Sat- 


urday half holiday without the neces- 
sity of adding to its force of regular 
employes At some offices, particularly 


in the small cities and towns, it has prob- 
ably been found necessary to make an 
increased use of substations. But for the 
service generally, I believe that by pru- 
dent administration it will be found pos- 
sible to conform fully to the requirements 
of the 44-hour law within our former lim- 
its of expenditure. 

I have already referred to the policy 
of leaving unfilled the vacancies which 
result from normal separations. So long 


as we have a surplus of personnel, it is | 


manifestly our duty to continue this policy 
in effect. 

After all, it is the taxpayers’ money 
which we are spending, not our own. And 
however generous our impulses may be, 
however much we might like to contribute 


revenue, are to be} 


example. 


business | 


to the comfort and the prosperity of the | 
hundreds of thousands of men and wo-| 


men who receive employment from the 


Post Office Department, we have no right | 


under the laws which we have all sworn 
to observe to give employment to greater 


numbers than are needed to carry on the | 


business of our respective offices. We 
should protect all regular employes 
against dismissal, except for misconduct 
But beyond that we are under a duty to 
conserve the funds which Congress has 
made available for the payment of sal- 
aries and wages to the greatest possible 
extent consistent with a continuation of 
efficient service to postal patrons. 


Extravagance Viewed 


As Burden on Business 


Extravagant or unnecessary spending by 
the Government is a burden upon busi- 
ness at any time. At a time like the 
present it may become a substantial ob- 
stacle in the way of the Nation's speedy 
economic recovery. Large Treasury defi- 
cits mean extensive Government borrow- 
ings, and must ultimately lead to in- 
creased Federal taxes. They unques- 
tionably contribute in a most positive way 
to business uncertainties. Last year #@he 
postal service was responsible for one- 
sixth of the total Treasury deficit. Even 
excluding the shipping and aviation sub- 
sidies and the free mail service provided 
for Congress and the executive depart- 
ments, the postal service is chargeable 
with $100,000,000 of the total Treasury 
deficit of $900,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1931. So long as Congress continues the 
practice of dealing with postal expendi- 
tures and postal revenues separately and 


without regard to the relationship which | 


as a matter of good business should exist 
between them, so long as Congress ad- 
heres to the present policy of keeping 
postal rates at levels which are inade- 
cuate to pay the normal cost of handling 
the mail, this condition will be perpetu- 
ated. I consider it to be our duty to miti- 
gate to the fullest extent possible within 
the limits of our authority as administra- 
tive officials the consequences of this 


policy upon the public finances, by keep- | 


ing postal expenditures at the lowest level 
consistent with a continuation of the 
service on its present basis. You can 
render no mOre useful service to the Ad- 
ministration and to the country than by 
giving your faithful cooperation to this 


; end, 





The scene is looking south from the 


On the left is to be seen 


| ae 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 17, 1931 


11:30 a. m.—Harry F. Guggenheim, 
American Ambasador to Cuba, called to 
report on conditions in Cuba, following 
the recent revolutionary disturbance in 
that country. 


11:45 a. m.—Representative-elect 
Swank (Dem.), of Norman, Okla., called 
to pay his respects. 


12 m.—Robert M. Harris, of Harris & 
Vose, cotton brokers, of New York. and 
Everett Owens, of Dallas, Tex., presi- 
dent of the North Texas Trust Com- 


pany, called to discuss the cotton situ- 
ation. 


12:15 p. m.—The Italian Ambassador, 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, called to 
present Admiral Baron Alfredo Acton, 
president of the Board of Admirals of 
the Italian Navy. 


12:45 p. m.—Frank H. Hitchcock, news- 


paper publisher of Tucson, Ariz., called 
to pay his respects. 
2:15 p. m.—The President received at 


the White House Luis O. Abelli, the 
appointed Minister of Bolivia to the 
United States, who presented his let- 
ters of credence. 


3 p. m.—Charles G. Edwards, of New 


York, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 


4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





Radio Facilities 
Are Favored for 
_ Tron Mine Area 


| 


| Erection 
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of Low-powered 
Station in ‘Iron Range; 
Country’ of Minnesota Is| 


Recommended | 
Ta 
| 





| 
| 
| Erection of a new low-powered broad- 
| casting station in the “Iron Range” coun- 


| 
try of northern Minnesota, where recep- | 
| 


| tion is poor because of the absorption of 


|radio waves by the mineral deposits, was 
recommended to the Federal Radio Com- | 
mission Sept. 17 by its Chief Examiner, | 
Ellis A. Yost. | 
| Mr. Yost recommended that the Com-| 
| mission grant the application of Jacob L. | 
| Pete, of Ely, Minn., for the new station, 
| which would operate on the 1,200 kilocycle 
|channel, with 100 watts night and 250 


|} watts day power, sharing time with Sta- 
| tion KGDE, at Fergus Falls, Minn. 


| Approval Is Urged 

At the hearing on the application held 
| Sept. 10, C. L. Jaren, licensee of Station 
KGDE, urged that the Pete application 
be granted ‘due to the need for broad- 
|casting service in the Iron Range region 
|} surrounding Ely,” Mr. Yost stated 
| Ely has a population of 6,000 with about 
| 13,000 additional people living within a 
| radius of 20 miles. This number, how- 
ever, said Mr. Yost, is augmented during 
the Summer months by approximately 
50,000 Summer residents and tourists. 


Cut Off by Iron Range 
Mr. Yost reported, based on testimony at 
the hearing, that Ely and vicinity are cut 
off from Duluth and southern Minne- 
sota by iron ranges “which to a substan- 


vent satisfactory reception from outside 
stations. Propagation is less favorable in 
this region than in other sections of the 
United States.” 

Under such conditions, Mr. Yost said, 
no interference with other stations either 
on the same or adjacent frequencies is to 
be expected by the operation of a station 
at Ely on 1,200 kilocycles. For similar 
reasons he brought out that Ely does not 
obtain dependable and consistent service 
from regional or cleared channel sta- 
tions. Reception from these stations 
when had at all, is marred by fading and 
Static. 


Assistant Counsel Named 
On Radio Commission 


Appointment of Creorge B. Porter, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, as assistant general 
counsel of the Federal Radio Commission, 
succeeding Paul D. P. Spearman, who re- 
signed recently to return to private law 
practice, was announced Sept. 17 by the 
Commission 

Mr. Porter has been with the Commis- 
sion since Feb. 24, 1931, when he was ap- 
pointed an attorney in its Legal Divi- 
sion. Mr. Porter was born at Centerville, 
Iowa, Oct. 17, 1900. Just prior to his 
appointment to the Commission he was 
employed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. Porter will take office effective Nov. 
}1. Three positions of assistants general 
counsel are provided for in the law, the 
others now being occupied by Ben. S. 


Fisher and Duke M. Patrick. 





tial degree absorb radio waves and pre-| 





MARKS SETTLEMENT 
OF NEBRASKA 








] INCOLN, Nebr., Sept. 17—At Belle- 
“vue, location of the first settlement 


of white within the borders of 
what is now the State of Nebraska. a 
monument has been erected by the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society to com- 
memorate that settlement and the As- 
torian Expedition of 1810 which discov- 
ered the Oregon trail. The tablet bears 
the inscription 
Cominemorative of the 
pedition organized June 
Jacob Astor's American Fur Company. 
This expedition discovered the Oregon 
trail which spread knowledge of the Ne- 
braska country, leading to its occupancy 
by white people. The fur company was 


men 


Astorian Ex- 
23, 1810, by 


instrumental in establishing the first 
permanent white settlement in Ne- 
braska at Bellevue 


Rhode Island to Provide 


For Own Unemployed ” 


Western Coast 


_ Employment Is 
_ Called Improved 


Additional Work Provided 
When Lumber Camps and 
Mills Resumed Work, 


Says Trade Commissioner 


Industrial and employment conditions 
are improving on the west coast of the 
| United States, Federal Trade Commis- 


| sioner W. E. Humphrey stated orally Sept. 
|17 after returning from a trip to Seattle, 
Wash., where he investigated business 
conditions. 

Additional work has been provided, be- 
cause some of the lumber mills and log- 
ging @amps, as a result of the pick-up 
in the timber business, are now reopening, 
after having been closed down or having 
|operated on a part-time basis for several 
| months, he said. Mr. Humphrey gave also 
} the following information: 
| Advertising is also on the upward trend. 
|Publishers of large papers and magazines 
| report that their advertisers are taking 
;more space with each issue. 
| Bankers say business is better. De- 
| spite two bank failures in Seattle recently, 
|the improved conditions of employment 
and industry generally are improving the 
shaken public confidence, which is rapidly 
returning to normal. 
| Good weather has produced big wheat 
and apple crops. There is apparently no 
need for Federal aid in relief work, for 

with tecreased employment, Washington 

feels that it will be able to take care of 
itself. 

This situation found in Washington is 

true to as great or possibly a little less 

extent in all west coast-States. 


imployment Service 
| Placements Increase 


abor Department Says 200,- 
000 Given Jobs in Month 


President Hoover was informed Sept. 17 


by Gov 


in a telegram that Rhode Island 


man C. Ball, editor of the Clarion 


ter as to the unemployed in Clarion. 


Norman 8S. Case of Rhode Island 
would 
provide for its own unemployed and Nor- 
(Pa. 
Republican advised him similarly in a let- 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


and municipal officials. The Service is 
working hard and it is getting results. 

) “Of course, this is a seasonal matter, 
but a report came in yesterday from the 
Federal Director for the State of Texas, 


Gov, Case's telegram follows in full who is also assistant of the Farm Labor 
text: | Division, which says that during the 
“The President: /month of August the Service placed more 
“Rhode Island is not unmindful of the than 100,000 cotton pickers; the total so 
heritage of seli reiiance and of courage | Placed to date runs well over 200,000. The 
and of thirft bequeathed by the found- Number placed was greater this season 
ers. No one in our midst will suffer want than last. The Service not only provided 
in the existing emergency. Rhode Island | the pickers, but saw to it that every facil- 


will provide for her own 


“NORMAN S. CASE, 
“Governor of Rhode Island.” 
Mr. Ball's telegram follows in full text 
Dear Mr. President: 
At a meeting of 


all needly in this section. Also aid 


Full statement 
of my plan going forward to you this day. 


the citizens of Clarion 
representing officials, all churches and civic 
organizations plans were made to care for 
will 
be given from Clarion to needy in Clarion 


ity is given for transportation. This cot- 
ton picking does not pay high wages, 
but it provides employment and insures 
food and housing. 

Reports from other sections on seasonal 
occupations are equally encouraging. 

From another part of the country many 
miles removed from Texas a report came 
yesterday which would show that the tex- 
tile industry may be picking up. The 
Gonic Manufacturing Company, of Gonic, 
N. H., began Monday to operate a day and 


i night shift to 

County. No outside aid will be required. omiaat a a a ee 
From reports from all sections of Clarion In a time which in a sense is consid- 

County the need will not be as great as ered jobless, there are nevertheless jobs. 

anticipated. Sincerely, The thing is to find them and to con- 


NORMAN C. BALL, 
Editor, “Clarion Republican.” 


nect 
eral 


the jobseeker with them. The Fed- 
Service is successful in doing this, 


— nw 


emember way back 


—WHEN WE THRILLED TO THE DASH OF THE FIRE HORSES? 





IT SEEMS ineredible that less than a in 
generation ago, in the days of the fire 
horses, it was difficult to dispose, 


profitably, of the livers of meat 


animals, 


to be given away or — still more 


wastefully — thrown away. 


In fact, most of them had 


the 


treatment 


and Company. 


selected and 


of 
human ill — pernicious anemia. A 
large supply of fresh young beef liver 
is at the daily command of Armour 
The 
specimens from healthy animals are 


turned 


that dreaded 
Liver Extract is 


pounds of fresh 
most 


perfect 


over to the 


bottle of Armour’s Concentrated 


equivalent to eight 


beef liver. 


Armour’s Concentrated Liver Ex- 
tract is an example of Armour and 
Company's ability to produce valu- 


able products from materials which 











Today, through dietetic research 
and aided by Armour’s culinary and 
other constructive efforts, liver has 


become a highly prized food, and is 


Armour Laboratories for processing 
immediately — even before the 
animal heat has departed. 


In consequence, the finished 


once were thrown away. The pres- 
ent day policies, the efficiencies, and 
the great range of products of the 


new Armour and Company result 





found in 


popular Armour meat products. 
But more important, perhaps, in 
a social sense, is the place which 


scientific research has found for liver 


several wholesome 


and 


find possible to use 


Armour product contains the fresh 


active principles which physicians 


bringing about bloc] regeneration. 


successfully in 


horse days. 


For such purposes one 16-ounce * 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


in public benefits which contrast 
sharply with those afforded by the 


meat packing industry of the fire- 


* * 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 
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Medical Gas Industry Approves 


Trade Commission Practice Rules 
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| CRIME RATIO IN STATE POPULATION | Sales Distribution , 
Of Canned Fish 
| Industry Shown 


MEMBER OF FEDERAI 


Farm Marketing 
FARM LOAN BUREAU 


— 


Aids in Missouri ~ 
Are Summarized | 


Practically Every Grower 
Has Access to Services of 
Grain Sales System, Says 
Farm Board 
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Five Rules Originally Drafted Accepted After 
| Conference Held in Indiana 


The Medical Gas Industry has given its | 
final approval to trade practice. rules 
drafted by it in conference with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in November, 1929, 
as redrafted by the Commission on 
consideration, 


and accepted the following for Rule B, 
Group II, as published April 19, 1930: 

The industry hereby approves the fol- 
|lowing definitions: 


re-| lass 1. A dealer is a person or firm 


the Commission has just! . : ’ 
announced. Five rules originally drafted purchasing medical gases for resale. This | 
| includes gas equipment | 


ad aaa coe | Classification 
were not approved by the Commission. | x : 
Approximately 90 per cent of the indus- | Shale daceeeee who sell medical gases with 
try was represented at the conference, the | neir machines or apparatus. 
Commission said. Class 2. Hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, | 
The Commission’s announcement, in- j colleges. 
corporating its statement to the industry,| Class 3. Federal, State, county, municipal | 
follows in full text: } or other institutions not owning their own 


*hester sey 
o 8 © saan 
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Missouri farmers are marketing large 
quantities of products through the na- 
tional cooperative associations formed un- 
der the Agricultural Marketing Act, and 
practically every farmer in the State has 
access to the services of the grain mar- 
keting system, the Federal Farm Board | 
stated Sept. 17 in a summary of coop- 


Manufacturing piants engaged prima- 
rily in canning and preserving fish and 
shellfish sell principally to wholesalers. 
Data collected for the Census of Distribu- 
tion show that of the total sales in 1929 
classified according to types of purchas- 


erative marketing on the State. 

Livestock farmers in Missouri are served 
by cooperatives which handled more ,than 
$36,000,000 worth of livestock last ‘year, 
and producers of wool, cotton poultry and 
eggs, are using cooperative facilities on 
a large scale, the Board said. The services 
of the National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- 
change, Inc., also soon will be available, 
it was added. The statement follows in 
full text: / 

Farmers in Missouri,are being served 
by practically every one of the national 
cooperative sales agencies, esstablished 
under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, that are now in operation. 
While these nation-wide cooperatives are 
all less than two years old, large volumes 
of grain, livestock, wool and cotton pro- 
duced on Missouri farms already are being 
marketed under the plans and _ policies 
of the nationals. The National Fruit and 
Vegetable Exchange, Inc., is the newest of 
the agencies to be formed under the Act. 

Regional Cooperatives P 

Two regional grain cooperatives affili- 
ated with the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation at Chicago serve Missouri 
growers. These organizations are the 
Producers Grain Commission Company at 
St. Louis and the Missouri Grain Growers, | 


Inc., with headquarters at Kansas City. | 


grain marketing associations in Missouri. | 


Practically every farmer in the State has | 
access to the services of one or more of 
these local associations. 

The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion was organized in 1929 by the existing 
grain cooperatives under the provisions of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. Through 
participation in the program of the na- 
tional, the Missouri regionals are able to 
find a broader market outlet for the grain 
of their grower members. Services of the 
Farm Board have been rendered to Mis- 
souri and other farmers in an indirect 
manner through assistance given the) 


Loans have been made by the national to| 
both of the regionals which provide a mar- | 
keting service for more than 160 local | 





Farmers National Grain Corporation. 
Missouri livestock farmers are being | 
served by three terminal marketing 
agencies, the Producers Livestock Com- 
mission Association, East St. Louis, Ili- 
nois, the Producers Commission Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., and the Producers 
Commission Association, St. Joseph, Mo 
The three associations are marketing 
livestock for more than 50,000 Missouri, 
farmers. All of these agencies are mem- 
bers of the National Livestock Marketing 
Association with headquarters in Chicago. 
During 1930 they handled more than $36,- 
000,000 worth of livestock. | 
Early in 1930 wool growers of Missouri 
set out to organize a wool cooperative. 


This group made known to the National| gire distress. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
JAMES B. MADISON 


BANKER, James B. Madison, of 
“\. West Virginia, has been selected as 
a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau of the Department of the 
Treasury. The appointment was recently 
announced by President Hoover. Mr. 
Madison succeeded Floyd R. Harrison, 
resigned. 


Transfer of Power 
Of Farm Board Seen 


In Next Congress 


Representative Knutson Says 
Functions May Be Turned 
Over to Bureau of Mar- 
keting 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


on the plan. Certainly their letter of re- 
jection to our committee is illogical and 
does not outline the plan as we pre- 
sented it. 

The Board has preached reduction of 
acreage from every platform, over the 
radio and through the press for two years, 
but has secured no reduction. Now when 
we present a concrete plan to cut pro- 
duction, Chairman Stone objects to it on 
the ground that nonparticipating wheat 
growers in this and foreign countries 
might hear of our plan and increase their 
acreage. To our committee this sounds 
like a flat contradiction of all that has 
ever been said in behalf of reduced acre- 
age. Every doubt has been resolved by 
the Board against the plan and nothing 
—absolutely nothing—in its favor. Which 
leads me to say the members of the Board 
are fine gentlemen individually who are 
overworked and overcautious in a time of 
In our opinion the Board 


| cylinders. 
Class 4. Exodontists, professional anes- 
thetists, doctors, dentists, or other users, 


Federal Trade Commission 
Suggested Some Changes 


gested changes in trade practice confer-| pe? month. 

jence rules adopted by the medical gas Class 5. The Same classification as No. 

jindustry at a trade practice conference | 4, whose purchases do not equal 2,000 gal- 

|held in Indianapolis, Nov. 25, 1929,|lons per month. 

and has declined to approve or accept five; Class 6. Federal, State, county, mu- 

rules formerly accepted as expressions of | Nicipal or other institutions, owning their 

|the trade. The industry has now ac-| own cylinders and having same refilled. 

cepted the rules with these changes. Rule C. The Commission accepted Rule 
Those rules relating to practices deemed | ©; Group I, as published April 19, 1930, 

to be violations of the law are designated | Which reads as follows: 

Group I. They pertain to such subjects! ,, The industry hereby approves the prac- 

as discrimination in price; secret payment | tices of including on all 

of rebates; giving money or anything of | *Tms_of sale. 

value to agents of customers or of com- S 1] lati 

petitors’ customers without the knowledge |US8ested Installation 


of their employers; and defamation of Of Cost Determining System 


competitors. a : 
Rules marked Group II and accepted Rule D. The Commission substituted 
las expressions of the trade relate to the and accepted the following for Rule D, 
Group II, as published April 19, 1930: 


following subjects: Independent publi- e . ; 
leation of price lists; definitions of a It is the judgment of the industry that 


dealer, of hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, |©2¢h member should install a proper and 
colleges, Government institutions, and a, accurate method for determining his cost. 
number of professional positions; making 
terms of sales part of price lists; accurate 
cost finding methods; and a standard 
form of contract. | 


Group II, as published April 19, 1930: 
It is the judgment of this conference 
: that the industry should adopt in co- 
Full text t les - ; ’ 
caus gaeaoee eg or operation with buyers a standard form of 
SP Se ae follows: contract which will thoroughly protect 
moet : = the the rights of both buyers and sellers. 


A trade practice conference for ; ; , 
: aes | By direction of the Commission. 
medical gas industry was held at the OTIS B. JOHNSON. 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 25, | ; 

1929, under the direction of Commissioner is _called to Federal 
William E. Humphrey, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, assisted by M. Mark- 
ham Flannery, Director of Trade Practice 
Conferences. 

It was estimated that over 90 per cent of 
the industry was present or represented 
at the conference, there being nine firms ae itor: 
engaged in the manufacture and distribu- business of competitors. 
tion of medical gas in the United States 
and eight of these firms were present or 


and cight Research Laboratory 


Atter a brief address by Commissioner | " 
Kstablished to Study 


Humphrey, the conference discussed and 
Behavior of Children 


adopted 16 resolutions dealing with va- 
rious trade or business practices. The 
New Facilities at Mooseheart, 
Ill., to Be Under Supervi- 


P. S. Attention 


preme Court of the United States has 
apparently held that in order for a prac- 
tice to’ constitute an unfair method of 
competition it must be shown to have 
the tendency to injuriously affect the 


Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of 
the trade. The Commission declined to/! 
approve or accept Rules E, F, G, H and I} 
(Group II), as published April 19, 1930. 
The Commission also declined to approve | 
or accept Resolutions 8, 10, 11 and 16, 


as adopted by the industry. | Scientists 


Conference Rules Quoted A child research laboratory to study the 


whose combined purchases of nitrous oxide 
The Federal Trade Commission has sug- and ehelyne equals 2,000 gallons or more 


price lists full | 


Rule E. The Commission substituted | 
and accepted the following for Rule J, | 


sion of Nationally Known | 


Wool Marketing Corporation its intentions | wil] wait indefinitely for the perfect plan 
of organization and joined with Kansas,| while the wheat farmer perishes under 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas and north-| surplus production. | 
ern Texas in forming the Midwest Wool! [Let no one be deceived. We have pre-| 
Marketing Corporation with headquarters | sented a plan that only involves bookkeep- 
at Kansas City, Mo. Approximately 5.-|ing transactions with wheat now owned! 
000 growers became members of the Mid- jby the Stabilization Board contingent on 
west corporation during its first year./the farmer cutting his production in a 
Warehouse facilities were established and | }ike amount for the harvest of 1932. Our | 
approximately 3,500,000 pounds of wool/plan does not call for any additional | 
were received by the corporation from | money outlay. 
the 1930 wool clip which was valued at} We have made an honest, determined ef- | 
about $740,000. It is expected 1931 re-| fort to put in operation a plan to cut| 
ceipts of wool showed a substantial gain! surplus production which the Board has| 
over the previous year; there was an in- | 


In Commissions Statement 


The Commission has directed that no- | 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the} 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's official statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- | 
bering and lettering. 

Group I. 

Rule 1. The Commission subStituted | 
and approved the following for a part of 
Rule 1, Group I, as published April 19, 
1930: 





crease in membership and in tonnage. 

The Midwest corporation will handle 
more than 4,000,000 pounds of wool this 
year. It is now serving 8,000 wool grow- 
ers in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas. A _ million 
pounds of wool were delivered to the Mid- 
west agency this year by 2,500 Missouri 
farmers. The corporation is a member 
of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass., which will sell the 
wool. 

More than 500 farmers in Missouri mar- 
keted their cotton through cooperative 
channe!s during the 1930-31 season. They 
are members of the Mid-South Cotton 
Cooperatie Association, a regional organ- 
ization with headquqarters at Memphis, 
Tenn. This regional is a member of the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
New Orleans, La., which was established 
under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. The regional was formed 
with the assistance of the Farm Board 
by uniting all of the cotton cooperatives 
of Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee. It 
began operating during the season of 
1930-31, handling more than 133,000 bales 
of cotton delivered by 5928 farmer mem- 
bers located in the three States. 


Before the mid-South’ region was 
formed Missouri farmers had their own 
organizations which had at no time han- 
dled more than .8 per cent of the State's 
cotton crop. During the past season the 
farmers of Missouri delivered 10,182 bales 
or 6.7 per cent of the State’s production of 
cotton to their cooperatives. The mar- 
keting of this cotton is in the hands of 
the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. The Farm Board aids Missouri 
cotton farmers in the financing of cotton 
cooperatives through money that is loaned 
by the Board to the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association. 

Missouri poultry and egg producers have 
been aided by the Agricultural Markeiing 
Act through the Producers Produce Com- 
pany of Chillicothe, Mo. The Board 
granted loans to this cooperative amount- 


ing to $100.000 for the purpose of aiding | 


the association in purchasing 


‘ and con- 
structing facilities for 


receiving, grading 


always said must be done if wheat prices 
are to permanently advance. The Board 
has rejected the plan. We have asked for 
a modified plan but the Board offers no 
concrete plan to accomplish the thing 
they say must be done. 


Sales to Kmployes 


Under ‘Blue Sky’ Act 


Arizona Rules Corporation 
Must Secure Permit 


PHOENIX, Avps3z., Sept. 17. 

A corporation which sells stock to its 
employes as part of their compensation 
must qualify under the Arizona “blue sky” 
law, the Attorney General's office has 
ruled. The opinion follows in full text: 

I have your letter of the 8th inst. en- 
closing letter from Mohave Gold Mining 
Company relative to their plan of selling 
stock as part compensation for labor. I 
have examined this letter of the Mohave 
Gold Mining Company and advise as fol- 
lows: 

Chapter 38 R. C. A. 1928, governing in- 
vestment companies and dealers in secur- 
ities prohibits the sale of stock to any 
person in the State of Arizona without 
complying with the provisions of that 
chapter. It is my opinion that a sale of 


| stock by the Mohave Gold Mining Com- 


pany to miners in Arizona, as outlined 
in its letter to you of Sept. 3, 1931, would 
constitute sales to persons within the 
State of Arizona, and it would be neces- 
sary for the Mohave Gold Mining Com- 
pany to qualify under the provisions of 
chapter 38 and secure a permit 
stock before the proposed sale to miners 
in Arizona may be made. 


assistance in establishing the Fruit Pro- 
ducers Exchange at Monett, Mo., which 
handled last year more than 200 cars of 
strawberries for its member associations. 

Farmers in Missouri recently organized 


| the Missouri Valley Blue Grass Seed Co- 


operative Association. The Farm Board 


and packing eggs and for feeding and | assisted in the establishment of this or- 


dressing poultry for its members. The 
money was also used by the association in 
merchandising its members’ products. A 
statement from the association shows 
that 16,518 farmers are served by this or- 
ganization through its local exchange. 
The Chillicothe association in 1930 han- 
dled 138,944 cases of eggs, 1,054,582 pounds 
of live poultry and 2,881,563 pounds of 
dressed poultry. 8 

The Producers Produce Company is a 
member of the Dairy and Poultry Coopera- 
tive, Inc., of Chicago, which is a regional 
sales agency for the middle west, and was 
established with the aid of the Farm 
Board. 

Missouri fruit and vegetable producers 
will share in the benefits coming from 
the National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- 
change. Inc., which was established under 


the provisions of the Agricultural Market- | 


ing Act on May 21, 1931. This exchange 
has temporary headquarters in Chicago 
and is now in the process of expanding its 
organization and developing its plan of 
operation. While the exchange has not 
as yet begun to operate, it probably will be 
in a position to sell fruits and vegetables 
for its membey associations before the first 
of the year Missouri farmers will be 
served through this organization. 

- The Federal Farm Board has been of 


ganization and will lend it financial aid. 
The Missouri Valley cooperative, along 
with a similar organization in Kentucky, 
has entered into an agreement whereby 
the two will coordinate their sales and re- 


duce competition with the hope of stabil-| 


izing the market for blue grass seed. 

The Missouri Cooperative Council was 
organized last Spring with headquarters 
at Columbia, Mo. The active membership 
of the council is composed of representa- 
tives of various cooperatives. Each com- 
modity sold cooperatively in the State is 
represented in the council. In addition, 
there are associate members on the coun- 
cil from the State Department of Agri- 
culture, State vocational teachers, exten- 
sion forces and general farm organiza- 
tions such as ihe Grange, Farm Bureau 
and the Farmers’ Union. 

The council furnishes an opportunity 
for the various agencies interested in co- 
operative marketing to discuss their mu- 
tual problems and to bring their groups 
into closer contact, enabling them to 
formulate a program and plan for the 
development of cooperative marketing. 


The council in Missouri is similar to others | 


already formed in Indiana, Ohio, Minne- 
Sota, and like organizations are in the 
process of formation in Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. 


to sell} 


It is unfair trade practice for any per- 
son engaged in interstate commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such discrim- 
ination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce; providing that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
discrimination in price between  pur- 
chasers of the same class on account of 
difference in the grade, quality or quan- 
tity of the commadity sold, or that makes 
only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of selling or transportation or dis- 
crimination in price in the same or dif- 
ferent communities made in good faith to 
meet competition: and provided further, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent persons engaged in selling the prod- 
luects of this industry in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona 
fide transactions and not in restraint of 
trade. 

Rule 2. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part of 
Rule 1, Group I, as published April 19, 
1930: 

The secret payment or allowance of re- | 
bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
discounts, whethér in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
|tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
der like terms and conditions, with the 
| intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
| to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 3. The Commission substituted and | 
; approved the following for a part of Rule} 








behavior problems of 1,300 dependent 
children of the Loyal Order of Moose 
under the supervision of nationally known 
scientists has been established at Moose- 
heart, Ill, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor announced in a 
statement just made public. 

Valuable contributions to child research 
are expected to result from a laboratory 
study which will involve an average stay 
in the institution by each child of 8 years. 
Opportunities to use the laboratory's fa- 
cilities will be available to interested per- 
sons, the Bureau explains. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

A laboratory of child research has been 
established at Mooseheart, Ill., the insti- 
tution for dependent children of deceased 
members of the Loyal Order of Moose. 
The plans for the new laboratory were 
worked out by a conference of experts 
called together by Dr. E. A. Doll, present 
director of the research laboratory of the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J., which 
for 43 years has done notable work in 
training those “whose minds have not de- 
veloped normally.” 


Fellowships Offered 

In addition to the practical service which 
the new laboratory will offer in solving 
the behavior and school problems of the 
children of Mooseheart, it is believed that 
the population of 1,300 physically and 
mentally normal children of both sexes, 
ranging in age from infancy to that of 
high-school graduates, with an average 
stay at the institution of about eight 
years, will offer unusual opportunities for 
valuable contributions to the general prob- 
lems of child research. Rather exten- 
sive information in the form of medical, 
school, and family records will be avail- 
able to aid in the work. 

The new labortory will have the assist- 
ance of an advisory council of nationally 
known scientists. Close cooperation with 
other research centers and with univer- 
sities will be sought, and opportunities to 
use the laboratory's facilities will be ac- 
corded to interested and qualified persons. 
Fellowships consisting chiefly of mainte- 


nance will be offered tograduate students. | 


State Defines Sale 


Of Certain Medicines 


1, Group I, as published April 19, 1930: | 
| Directly or indirectly to give or permit} P : 
| to be given or offer to give money or any-| Only Pharmacists May D pal in 

thing of value to agents, employes, or} 4 as ee Cae a rt 
— of customers or prospective | Pr eparations in Question 
| customers or t> agents, employes or rep- 
| resentatives of competitors’ customers or 
prospective customers, without the knowl- 
edge of their employers or principals, as 
an inducement to influence their employers 
or principals to purchase or contract to 
purchase industry products from the mak- 
ers of such gift or offer, or to influence 
such employers or principals to refrain) 
from dealing or contracting to deal with 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
j}and approved the following for Rule 2 


|Group I, as published April 19, 1930: 


OLyMpIA, WASH., Sept. 17. 
Lysol and iodine, if considered as poi- 
sons within the meaning of statutory pro- 
visions defining a poison as a chemical 
or preparation “liable to be destructive to 
adult human life in quantities of 60 
grains or less,” may not be sold, even in 
the manufacturer's original packages, in 
the State of Washington by licensed shop- 
keepers but only by licensed pharmacists 
or in stores in which a licensed pharma- 
cist is in charge, according to an opinion 
of Lester T. Parker, Assistant Attorney 
| General. 
This ruling was given in responée to an 
{inquiry of Charles R. Maybury, Director 
|}of Licenses. The Attorney General's of- 
| fice concluded that lysol and iodine were 


Publishing of Price List 
Approved by Commission 


The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dis- | 
paragement of the grade or quality of | 
their goods, with the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers 
or prospective purchasers, is an unfair 
trade practice. 


and could be sold by others than li- 
censed pharmacists, under statutory pro- 
visions, unless they also be considered as 
poisons. 

Statutes of Washington making it un- 
lawful for any person or store other than 
a pharmacist or a business place in which 
a pharmacist is in charge to sell drugs, 
medicines or poisons, expressly permit, it 
is explained, the selling by shopkeepers 
of commonly used medicines, or patent 
and proprietary medicines, if sold in orgi- 
nal packages, but not poisons. 

Though iodine and lysol are said to 
come within the provisions of the stat- 
ute as commonly used medicines, ac- 
cording to the opinion, these products 
would probably 
substituted | under the statutory definition. 


Group II 

Rule A.—The Commission accepted Rule 
A, Group II, as published April 19, 1930, 
}which reads as follows: 

The industry approves the prd@tice of 
each individual member of the industry 
|} independently publishing and circulating 
| to the purchasing trade its own price list. 

Rule B.—The Commission 


common patent or proprietary medicines | 


be classified as poisons | 


Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, | 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- | 


0S) oor Cf 
NOILV1Nd0d WWHSN39 OO00'OO! Had OllvY 


The chart, prepared by the Federal Department of Justice as an illustra- | 
tion of its recent publication, “Federal Prisoners in Jail, 1929-1930,” shows 
the geographic distribution of sentenced Federal prisoners received dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1930, classified by States in which imprisoned, 
together with the ratio of prisoners per 100,000 population of each State. 
Arizona has the largest ratio, 170.4; Montana, New Mexico, Idaho and 
Kentucky also have relatively high ratios. 
ratio, only 0.06 per 100,000; Kansas, 0.9; Massachusetts, 2.0; and Rhode 
Island 5.7, also have exceptionally low ratios. 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-} 
}son, announced Sept. 16 that 49 officers 
and diplomats have been killed or have} 
died at their posts while representing the| 
United States. (A summary of the an-| 
nouncement was published in the issue} 
of Sept. 17.) As made public by Mr. Stim- | 
son, a partial list of names of Foreign | 
Service officers who have died under tragic | 
or heroic circumstances follows in full| 
text: | 

William Palfrey, colonel, of Massachu- | 
setts. Appointed “Consul to reside in 
France,” Nov. 4, 1780. Sailed on the U.| 
S. S. “Shillala” on Dec. 20, 1789, which 
was lost at sea. | 

Joel Barlow, of Connecticut. Appointed | 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France Feb. 
27, 1811. Invited by Napoleon (then on} 
his Russian campaign) to meet him at! 
Wilna to discuss proposed treaty; ar-| 
riving there he found the French Army} 
in retreat from Moscow, and becoming 
involved in that disordered retreat died 
}of cold and privation, Dec. 26, 1812, at 
Zarnowice. 


Killed by Assassins 
Bogota Report Says 


Harris F. Fudger, of Massachusetts. 
Consul at Santa Marta, Colombia. Mur- 
dered at Bogota, Aug. 3, 1826. (Dispatch 
from Legation, Bogota, July 17, 1826, says 
Fudger was “stabbed to the heart with his 
own sword, his throat cut and his trunks 
pillaged of their contents.” 
assassins.) 

James A. Holden, of Massachusetts. 
Consular Commercial Agent at Aux Cayes, 
Santo Domingo (now Haiti). Lost at sea, 
August, 1827. (Dispatch, Aux Cayes, Nov. | 
7, 1827, reports: “Mr. Holden left this | 
place on Aug. 5 in schooner ‘Diligent,’ | 
Capt. Allen, for Gloucester and he has | 
not been heard of since Aug. 24, some 
days previous to the late date when he 
was spoken at sea. There is every reason | 
to fear that he has been lost.”) | 

John S. Meiriken, of Pennsylvania. | 
Consul at Martinique, West Indies. Lost | 
at sea, October, 1832. “Left in September, | 
1832, on ‘Lafayette’ and not heard from | 
(sunk).” | 

Edward W. Gardner, of Massachusetts. 
Commercial Agent at Apia. Samoa. Lost 
at sea, January, 1863. (Dispatch from | 
Acting Consul, Apia, May 11, 1863, reports | 
that Mr. Gardner left Sydney, exchang- | 
ing from the “Martha” to the “Anita” for | 
| Fiji. The “Anita” was found water- | 
| logged and deserted at one of the Friendly 
|Islands. “Owners and others do not en- 
tertain the slightest hope of any survivor. 
| There was a hurricane Jan. 10, 11 and 12, 
where the ‘Anita’ was, for she did not 
weather the storm.’’) 

Victor F. W. Stanwood, Consular Agent 
at Anadakabe, Madagascar. Shot and 
| killed Nov. 5, 1888. (Stanwood had been 
| aq@five in endeavoring to stop the slave | 
| trade on west coast of Madagascar, and | 
|was shot by Capt. Duverge when Stan- | 
| wood attempted to arrest him in dispute 
|growing out of wreck of American ves- | 
|sel “Solitaire.” Matter was referred to} 
|Congress. See House Executive Docu- | 
|ments, Second Session, 50th Congress, | 
1888-89, Vol. 26, Exec. Doc. Nos. 164 and 
166.) 

Rounseville Wildman, of California. | 
Consul General at Hong Kong, China. 
| Lost at sea, Feb. 22, 1901. (“Wildman and | 
| family drowned” in loss of S. S. “Rio de} 
Janeiro” in San Francisco harbor, Feb. 
| 22. 1901. Telegram from Department to| 
Vice Consul, Hong Kong, March 26, 1901. | 
| Wildman was coming home on leave. 
One hundred and twenty-eight lives lost 
in wreck.) 

Thomas T. Prentis, of Massachusetts. 
Consul at Martinique, West Indies. 
Killed, with Mrs. Prentis, at his post May 
8, 1902, by the eruption of Mt. Pelee. 

Amedee Testart, of Loujsiana. Vice 
Consul at Martinique, West Indies. Killed 
at his post May 8, 1902, by the eruption 
of Mt. Pelee. 

Arthur S. Cheney of/’Connecticut. Con- | 
sul at Messina, Italy. Killed, with Mrs./ 


No trace of | 





| 


| 


Secretary Stimson Lists Di plomats 


| Who Have Died Abroad in Line of Duty 


Cites 49 Officers Who Have Sacrificed Their Lives to Discovery 
Service in Past Century 


ers, amounting to $76,280,000, 84.8 per cent, 
or $64,677,000, was sold in this way. 

_ The total sales by the 348 manufactur- 
ing plants in this industry in 1929 
amounted to $80.522.000. Of this sum, 
95 per cent, or $76,280,000, was classified 
according to types of purchasers by 299 
manufacturers. Thirty-three plants, with 
sales of $1,879,000, were unable to dis- 
tribute their sales, and 16 plants, report- 
ing sales of $2,363,000, sold through sell- 
ing agents or commission houses with 
further distribution unknown. 


Remaining Sales Listed 

Of the distributed sales, manufacturing 
plants sold 3.7 per cent, or $2,810,000 
worth of goods to their own wholesale 
branches for resale to dealers or indus- 
trial users. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To retailers, 8.7 per cent, or $6,659,- 
000; to manufacturers’ own retail 
branches, .4 per cent, or $303,000; to in- 
dustrial users (manufacturers using fish 
oil, scales, meal, etc.) 2 per cent, or $1,- 
530,000; and direct to household users, .4 
per cent, or $301,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and in- 
dustrial users more than one-half ($37,- 
387,000) was made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers or com- 
mission houses. One hundred forty-one 
manufacturing plants sold through such 
agents, 99 of them selling their entire 
output in this way. 


Sales Reports Differ 

The total sales as shown above are $327,- 
000 less than the value of products re- 
ported by the centus of manufactures. 
This difference is explained by the facts 
that 19 plants reported stocks on hand 
at the end of the year valued at $3,516,- 
000, whereas 23 plants included jobbing to 
| the extent of $3,189,000 in their sales re- 
| ports. 
| There are 348 manufacturing plants in 
| the United States*(not including Alaska) 
}engaged primarily in canning, pickling, 
smoking and drying fish, and in canning 
| crabs, lobsters, shrimps, oysters and clams. 
This report shows the distribution of sales 
by the 299 plants which classified their 
sales. (The shucking of oysters by plants 
engaged solely in that operation is not 
included in this industry.)—IJssued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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Connecticut has the lowest 


New Product Made 
| From Frozen Fruit 


Said to Increase 
Utilization Possibilities 


A new and delicious type of frozen 
fruit product has been developed by ex- 


Cheney, at his post Dec. 28, 1908, in the} periments in the United States Depart- 


> eae which partly destroyed Mes-| ment of Agriculture and offers new pos- 
nA. ___ |Sibilities for the utilization of various 
Robert Ney McNeely of North Carolina. | fruits, according to Dr. F. C. Blanck, In 
Consul at Aden, Arabia. Lost at sea with| Charge of the Food Research Division of 
the S. S. “Persia” (torpedoed in the Medi-|the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
terranean Dec. 30, 1915) while en route to| Experiments at the Bureau's laboratory 
his post. of fruit and vegetable chemistry in Los 
Alfred L. M. Gottschalk of New York.|Angeles, Calif., states Dr. Blanck, have 
onsul General at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.| included peaches, apricots, plums, cher- 
Lost at sea with the U. S. S. “Cyclops,” | Tries, pears, raspberries, and strawberries. 
June, 1918. Officers and enlisted men on| “By pulping the pitted fruit, adding a 
“Cyclops” declared by Navy Department! sugar sirup of proper concentration, mix- 


| sul General at Moscow, Russia. 
i his post May 4, 1918. 


as Officially dead, June 14, 1918.) | 


Max D. Kirjassoff of Connecticut. Con- | 
sul at Yokohama, Japan. Killed, with) 
Mrs. Kirjassoff, at his post Sept. 1, 1923, | 
in the earthquake which destroyed Yoko- | 
hama. 

Paul E. Jenks of New York. Vice Con- 
sul at Yokohama, Japan. Killed at his 
post Sept. 1, 1923, in the earthquake which 
destroyed Yokohama. | 

Maddin Summers of Tennessee. Con- 
Died at 
(“He gave his life 
for his country, as Mr. Polk said later,| 


| just as surely as any soldier who died in 
| the trenches.” 


American Consular Bul- 
letin, December, 1920, page 8.) 

Robert W. Imbrie of the District of 
Columbia. Vice Consul at Teheran, Persia. 
Killed at his post by a mob of religious 
fanatics, July 18, 1924. 

Carl Raymond Loop, born 


Sept. 10,| 


| 1877, at New Ross, Ind. Died at Catania, 


Italy, on July 29, 1923, after an illness of 


| several months which resulted from an 
| infection of the lungs caused by polluted 
| water taken into them while saving the 


life of an Italian girl who was drowning. 

William I. Jackson. Born July 6, 1894, 
at Waterloo, Ill. Drowned in Matanzas 
Bay, Cuba, on Nov. 2, 1930, while en- 
deavoring to save the life of his wife who 
was also drowned. 

John T. Wainwright. Born at Rye, N. 
Y., on Oct. 8, 1898. Drowned in Matanzas 
Bay, Cuba, on Nov. 2, 1930, while en- 
deavoring to save the life of Mrs. William | 
I. Jackson. 

The following is a partial list of Amer- 
ican Foreign Service officers who have 
died at, their post from diseases not en- 
countered in the ordinary course of 
American life: 


ing it thoroughly, and then freezing it at 
very low temperatures, Department chem- 
ists have developed a frozen fruit product 
with a remarkably smooth texture and 
with the full retention of the original 
flavor which makes it suitable and ac- 
ceptable for direct consumption,” says Dr, 
Blanck. 

“If the results measure up to their 
present promise,” he says, “this new type 
of frozen product will offer a new outlet 
for the fruit grower and packer, besides 
furnishing the ice-cream manufacturer 


|}and soda-fountain operator wifh a new 


and highly desirable fruit base, as well 
as a new frozen fruit product for direct 
consumption in the frozen state.”—Issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official dvucuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Morocco. 
tectorate 
a 
1930? 
Muspratt, Eric. My South sea island 
Lond., M. Hopkinson, 1931. 31-15806 
N. Y. Metropolitan museum of art. Loan ex- 
hibition of ceramic art of Near East, N. Y., 
May 12 to Je. 28, memxxxi. 45 p. N. ¥ 


Morocco; album published by pro- 
of French republic at Morocco, 
illus. Marseille, Paris, M. Oullot, 
31-12552 
255 p> 


1931 


31-15392 
Newman, John H., cardinal. Apologia pro vita 
sua, history of his religious opinions (Mod- 
ern readers’ ser.) 380 p. N. Y., Macmillan 
co., 1931 31-27064 
Nigeria. Educ. dept. Memorandum on educl. 
policy in Nigeria by E. R Hussey (dir. 
of educ.). Feb. 15, 1930. 25 p. Lond., Prtd. 
by Waterlow & sons, 1930 31-13734 
Nolan, James B. Geo. Washington and town 
of Reading, Pa 162 p., ilus Pub. under 
auspices of Chamber of commerce of Read- 
ing, Pa., 1931 31-15517 
Ordway, Edith today. 
Rev 3d ed & co., 
1931 31-15536 
Phillips, Henry A. Meet the Spaniards, illus, 
330 p. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1931 
31-15512 
Pilsudski, Josef. . Memories of Polish 
revolutionary and soldier, tr. and ed. by D. 
R. Gillie. 377 p Lond., Faber & Faber, 
1931. 31-15807 
Raven, (towards 
1940). (Lambeth ser.) 44 p Milwaukee, 
Wis.. Morehouse pub. co., 1931. 31-15539 
Roback, Abraham A. Personality, of so- 
cial intercourse. 144 p 
Sci-art publishers, 1931 3 
Rand, McNally & co. Rand McNally 
atlas Readers edition 256 p.. 
maps. N. Y., Rand McNally & co., 1930 
Map 31-4 


Arrows, 


Expired With Fever 
Contracted in Cartagena 


Richard C. Anderson, of Kentucky. Ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary, Colom- 
bia, Jan. 27, 1823, confirmed. Died at Car- 
fagena, July 24, 1926, while on the journey 
to Panama to attend the Panama Con- 
gress as Envoy Extraordinary. ‘Appleton’s 
Cyc. of Am. Biog., I, p. 70.) Letter dated 
Cartagena July 21, 1826, from his brother, 
Robert Anderson, stated that Richard was 
suffering from intermittent fever (though 
yellow fever was raging). 

William Shaler, of Massachusetts. Ap- 
pointed Consul at Havana, Cuba, Sept. 8, | 
1829, recess; March 9, 1830, confirmed. | 
Died March 28, 1833, of cholera, 14 hours | 
after being attacked (dispatch, Havana, | 
March 29, 1833). 

Thomas Turner, of New York. Ap- 
pointed Consul at Bahia, Brazil, Aug. 9, 
1849, recess; Jan. 24, 1850, confirmed. 
Died Aug. 9, 1849—date of confirmation! 
No correspondence prior to May 6, 1850, 
but correspondence thereafter refers to 
“fatal epidemic” of previous year, filling 
American cemetery. 

Thomas I. Morgan, of Ohio. Appointed 
Secretary of Legation, Brazil, June 9, 
1847, recess; Jan. 4, 1848, confirmed. Died 
at Rio de Janeiro, March 30, 1850, of yel- 
low fever. The epidemic had been “raging 
with great violence” and the crews of 
many American vessels in the harbor had 
been bravely ministering to their needs. 
Despatch, Legation, Rio de Janeiro, March 
30, 1850. 

Hardy M. Burton, of Tennessee. Ap- 
pointed Commercial Agent at St. Thomas, 
West Indies, Jan. 27, 1852. Died Dec. 5, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Bertha. 
248 p 


Etiquette of 
N. Y¥., G. Sully 


Chas. E. Looking forward 


crux 
Cambridge 


Simmons coll., Boston. Poetry club. 
poems by members of ... 37 p. Boston, 
1931 31-15666 

Sinfonia fraternity of America (Phi mu alpha). 
Songs of Sinfonia. Rev. ed. of 1931 79 p. 
Boston, C. C. Birchard & co., 1931. 31-15618 

Smith, Harry J. Romance of Hoboken ferry, 
149 p., illus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1931 

31-15623 

Smith, Lloyd E. Geographical pub. company’s 
Commercial atlas of the world, featuring 
new 1930 census. Ed. by Fred. K. Branom. 
208 p., illus Chicago, Geographical pub. 
co., 1931 Map 31-5 

Smith, Tevis C. Frontier's generation, pio- 
neer history of Brown county with side- 
lights on surrounding territory. 63 p., illu? 
Brownwood, Tex., The @tithor, 1931 

31-15514 

Somary, Felix. hanges in structure of world 
economics since the war. 221 p._ Lond., 
P. S. King & son, 1931. 31-15823 
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4 Labor Conditions 


% 


AvuTHORIZED ScATEMENTS ONLY Ang PatsenTrp Herrin, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 











Sales of Retailers in Georgia 


Are Untroubled in 


Federal Program 





HE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
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Farm Conditions 
Better in Northeast 





‘General Business Conditions 
Unchanged In Most Localities 


Jewelry Sales 








‘Rhode Island Commissioner of 


| Quarters ot Trade Industrial Activity Increases in Some In-| Agriculture Says Position 















’ ° 
Assistant Secretary Heath | population 2,908,506) : 
Number Per cent Per 

Says Wages Are Adequate act, Net gales total” capita | 

= s res (192% sales sales 

; $ oe PeeVELETeCeeTTITTeeT TEP er crt rer 28.7 $617,543 212.32 | 

And Work Is Proceeding Total, reta 28.768 $617,543.956 100.00 $212.32 

Te . 
Without Interruption General merchandise group ..............ececeeeese .764 $97,530,255 15.80 $33.53 
sniinamgicatacnsiiaie Department stores with food departments ($100,000 
‘ . ‘ and over, exclusive of food sales) .......... a is,0 13 3,994,633 65 1.37 
Labor controversies, which have im-| Department stores without food departments ($100,- 
peded many industries in recent months, ae and over) ..... Bs Hgnear tasescaarescerereeensecesees = 33 621.379 5.44 11.58 

, i i * ry-goods stores wit ‘00 epartments 2 55.097 72 . 
nave been almost os eeaie he Dry goods stores without food departments 895 24,791,040 4.01 8.52 
eral Government's $700,000, PUDIIC | Biece goods stores .....--..s0s +e ain eet eh cis 5 962.589 16 ‘33 
building program, because of protective | General merchandise stores with food departments... 195 10.930.597 1.77 3.76 
provisions of the law respecting Govern- | General a — without food departments 103 et 88 1.98 

cry -| Army an navy goods stores .... 5 5 2 ) ’ 
ment contracts, Ferry K. Heath, the As Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 217 214 4.54 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, declared ; eee ees ae 
Sept. 16 in an address before the Post- 
masters’ Annual Convention at Omaha, Automotive group ............+. 4,527 $126,536.789 20.49 $43.51 
Nebr Motor vehicles—sales and service .... 560 85,030.276 13.77 29.24 
“Th : » disease? Used-car establishments .......... 09 626 909 10 39 

In these troublous times,” Mr. Heath | accessories, tires, and batterie 115 4.224.087 rt 1°45 
said, “in which there are sO many fam-' Battery shops (including repairs) 60 965,452 16 a 
ilies filled with anxiety over the future, Tire shops (including tire repairs) “i 87 3.577.543 58 123 
we have had almosi no labor difficulties Filline a etioae wmere re eee 1.116 10.586 905 171 3.63 
and the work is proceeding all over the | pijjing stations with candy. lunch counter, tobacco, = 
country with an adequate wage being | groceries, or other merchandise 967 4.449.672 72 1.53 
paid, and without interruption of work | Motor cycles (only) ............ 5 55.522 * ‘01 02 
because of labor controversy.” Bicycle, manor cycle, and supply shops . 5) 125,061 02 05 

Publication of Mr. Heath’s address was Sule teame’ aise OCR AEa  e on a od 
begun in the issue of Sept. 17. It con-' Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 952 6,650,710 1.08 2.29 
cludes as follows: Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of . ee 

: : +3 : |  @a6 BnG OU) ..... eerie +6.0% 11 288.402 05 ‘ 

Many-sided Situation Radiator shops (including repairs) 9 84 341 01 03 

There are many angles to a situation | Other automotive establishments 2 18.073 * 01 
such as developed in the Treasury's build- omnia 
ing program. There is a feeling on the FoOd BrOUP .......ececcscceccccecccccceensuacececes 10.485 $134,035.398 21-71 $46.08 
part of outside architects, who never be-| Candy and nut stores ... , 22 249.841 04 08 
fore have taken much interest in Federal Geumecvanery sores \oaney and fountain) 2.073.967 34 71 
buildings, that the Treasury should do| ©@1y Pie we Sream ‘a 31 
none of its own designing. For 50 years pegs and poultry dealers .. 04 08 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury | Delicatessen stores ...... ss 08 6 

5 i S e j ps, | Fruit stores and vegetable markets ‘a 1,1 2 18 3 
has designed most of th public building Grocery stores (without meat departments) 58,625,148 9.49 20.16 
and, I must confess that some of them) G.oceries with meats ...... 53.946 8:74 18:55 
have been pretty bad, but the buildings meat markets with groceries 6.451 1.05 2.22 
built 50 years ago, or 25 years ago, Will Fish markets (sea [00dS) ........csceeeeeeeeeeueeees 1,383 22 48 
compare favorably with buildings built ee ae caeseeen i iaAne sine 5.5 90 1.90 
by private architects during those pe- Ganen ee spices eee 7 3 as i 
riods. Farm products, general 36 5 08 -18 

Of course, there will never be agreement General food stores 42 1.6 27 58 
reached as to just how much of purely — - ‘eisai eee 
governmental business should be carried Apparel group obnceseeeeteseseGedsccsneceesad 1,088 $40,.070.578 6.49 $13.78 
on by duly appointed governmental em- | Men’s and boys’ clothing ives 37 1.690.211 ‘27 '58 
ployes. It would seem to me that the Men's and boys’ hats and caps 4 148,942 .02 .05 

nervisi i | -y jn| Men's furnishings ... 46 970.241 16 33 
Supervising —— of a er “a Men's clothing and furnishings . be kaa einen as 132 32 1.10 2.34 
designing a post office a a small N€- women's and children’s ready-to-wear specialty shops 186 5,287 1.63 3.46 
braska town, or a large Nebraska town, Clothing stores—men’s, women’s and children’s 170 8.073.072 1.31 2.78 
would not be competing with local archi- Millinery shops ........... 210 2.640.768 43 91 | 
tects any more than the Department of Ree poco ee es. steeee 24 928 659 12 25 

; an ca m s ¢ aMAdei dieting ie ve 3 2.815.315 97 
Justice is competing with local lawyers | yren's. women’s and children’s shoe stores .. 150 4.384.691 71 151 
when they have their representatives han- Furriers—fur shops ...........+. 2 4 260.248 04 ‘09 
dling the Government's legal problems in Hosiery shops Riema pen eeus 14 471,303 .08 16 
the State of Nebraska, but there is prob- rane eee shops a a 637 O1 03 
ably a twilight zone beyond which the) preccmakers ....... " 11443 “oe 603 
Government should not go. At the pres- Other apparel and accessories ..... 3 52 163 01 02 
ent time there are di 170 architectural — saa ‘ iad aniaililpes 
firms scattered throughout the United ; : ., ’ 

; . nt RE MRO 55s'5.5000 csevnnrecasaeenee 69 $2 $9.65 
States developing plans for new Federal igus wes Lon bnaesuebamies 172 la 348 
buildings, and it is believed that the em- Lumber and hardware . 13 12 96 
ployment of these local architects scat- | Roofing .. ir 33 574.6 09 20 
tered throughout the country will develop coe choos a — ons 1 “1 3 e 

2 ‘ hi se S r s 36 058 : 
new architectural ideas which will accrue | qeating appliances and oil burners Sete 17 552.638 09 19 
very largely to the benefit of the Govern- Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures) 107 2.379.010 39 82 
ment in its buildings for the future. Glass and ‘nirror shops 5 i 17,625 * 01 

There has been an enormous clamor Paint and glass stores 53 2.199.647 36 76 
raised by various Chambers of Commerce sad ? ; 
and other organizations in cities through- Furniture and household group 674 $29.196.485 4.72 $10.04 
out the country that the Government ee oe E ai . ’ , oe «70 22 310.650 3.62 7.67 

" — loor coverings rapery, curtain, and upholstery stores $52.27 07 6 
should use local SOAITRC HERE. and local China, glassware, tinware, alumniumware, ctc 1 327.632 05 11 
labor, and local material. The uilding | qousehold appliances (electrical) 191 4.139.052 67 1°42 
program has so increased the correspond- | Household appliances (other than electrica!) 15 449.786 07 15 
ence at the Treasury that we are receiv- ee eere som eer ODE) ssa seve 10 07 “15 
ing over 1,500 letters and telegrams a day | {ptiaue furniture with u ae : - “se 
having to do with the building program. | stoves and ranges 5 ‘01 ‘02 
The depressed condition of the building Antique shops 19 02 05 
trades and everything allied with them Interior decorator stores . 8 10 21 
. . t r ome furnishings ilg es 0 03 
has had the effect of turning everyone's | O'*e? home furnishings and applianc - 4 __ 01 _ A 
attention toward what we are doing, and 
the result has been an increase in the nts and eating places 3.16 $6.71 
work of the Department that is beyond Seater rcrente a : a4 
imagination. SAME TOMINE 5. ca aicceasesere 110 2.34 
Contract to Low Bidder Lunch counters 56 1.19 
POURGRIIS occ igrcccccesacceescees 3 12 %*K 

The Administration has always had in) Fountain and Junth ............... - 13 26 
mind the welfare of the local community, Soft-drink stand 110 03 06 
but the law says that the Government, Bottled waters 6 * 01 
when it requires any service outside per- ~ - 
sonal service, musi advertise for that aA me TO i a 204 51 $1.08 
service and award the contract to the auceunentie Speyer and een (second-hand) 29 04 08 

“¢ . res and batteries (second-h § 2 
lowest responsible bidder. If a contractor ee ee seo and) 2 o1 02 
in Omaha wants to bid on the New York | pawnshops (sales) a at 24 
post office, and is responsible, and his | Clothing and shoes (second-hand) 45 04 09 
record indicates that he is capable of ee ane Be materials (second-hand) 3 . 01 

ake ne . 2 ooks (second-hand) 3 02 04 
carrying on the contract, he must = Household appliances (second-hand) 4 ¢ a 
awarded that contract if he is only 95 Unclassified second-hand merchandise - 03 06 
cents below the biggest contractor in New * - 

York City y 
; . Al ther re 87 3 12.125 7 97 

Having once let a contract in a lump aie on TOES RR ANS aE 6.68 $139,512.125 22.59 $47.97 
sum, which method has been demonstrated with groce 1.983 39.752.923 6.44 13.6 
in the long run to be the most practicai | Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 

aan a « rey t ract. shoes) z 103 1,223,001 20 42 
way of handling a Governmen contré Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and 
the Government can not require the con- nan avanti eear 1.210 19 408.000 202 aa 
tractor to use local materials, but it would | Rook stores at 38 : _ ae 
seem as though the local materials which Giver sores with fountains ... 26 15 30 

ific ss av very | Cigar stands ; . 29 03 07 
meet the specifications should no . bri Cigar stores without fountains 26 oD 9 
marked advantage over materials fabri- | Goa) and wood yards Paes 264 van ae 
cated at a distance and hauled to the job, Ice dealers (except manufacturers) .........-2.s2000e. 55 07 15 
and I believe that generally the local ma- Cont and feed dealers epee aed Gono eed oder betel 12 07 14 

or : « er j PUM GEOTOS WACMOUT TOUTTOINS nos cciccvcecccccvessese 349 1.03 2.18 
terial is used om © nee. a ai Ti Smee We SOUMERID vi cic s bc0cdad ane daacecedoad 771 21,280,235 3.45 7.32 

In the payment of wages it has been| parm implements, machinery, and equipment 28 : a oa 
the peiicy of the Administraticn to se€| Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed 4 01 01 
that local wages were mainatnaed on Feed stores . paths i tanen gwethua ts 120 9} 193 
Government contracts, and the Bacon-| Fertilizer stores ........ 261 61 1:30 
Davis law provides in the specifications Of Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and. bee- Bg 
governmental contracts that the success- keeping supplies) ; 04 68 1.45 
ful contractor, after he is awarded the vierieas A i} 28 an 

, ; . Art and gift shops sei airn ate 2 04 09 
contract, must pay the prevailing _ > Novelty and souvenir shops, including toys ......... 21 03 05 
wages in the community where the build- | joweiry stores (installment credit) 14 18 32 
ing is to be built, and, if he does not do. Jewelry stores we : 252 74 1'57 
so, his contract is cancelled. Luggage and leather goods stores 6 04 ‘OB 

The result has been in these very eat See ees and music stores (without radio) 3 03 05 

5 e Pe] 9 
troublous times, in which there are SO) Office and school supplies : ; : 14 a 33 
many families filled with anxiety over! Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail . 21 15 
the future, we have had almost no labor | Typewriters — . .. ; ; sane te 12 ‘0B 17 
difficulties and the work is proceeding all pare rdaeeg ee eee fixtures, and equipment.... 16 26 55 
over the country with an adequate wage | Radio and electrical shops ...... SA 59 14 30 
being paid, and without interruption of | Radios and musical instruments . : 46 40 85 
work because of labor controversy. There mporting goods, athletic and playground equipment : 

. : : : stores ome oreer teres seeese seecee 9 05 10 
ere many things that have been done to Scientific and medical instruments, supplies and 
help in this situation during the past equipment dealers ~ , 3 03 .06 
two years. Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers 26 1 24 

. 2 Blank books, paper and paper products 8 01 02 
> : 1 2 

5 Succession of Problems Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 8 01 0 

We have had during the last two years! Stationers and engravers 9 05 rf 
a steady procession of problems to face, Barbers’ supplies, at retail ..... 4 01 03 
and discouraging conditions to combat. pe Ores SO Bnoiegrena!o supplies , grees 3 05 10 

‘ et ar ‘les ore I ions inclu y >rfumes 1 3 
There has never been such a period in igen aaalews pF k . ai ( ncluding perfumes) an oy a 
the history of the country when there has; Machinery Ca en eiered NEON EN TOR EM Oe tes bores 7 05 10 
been so little social disorder, in fact, there | Malt products and supplies 5 02 05 
has been practically none. Has that all eeeeeen es BOR DMDECRoF es ween eee 7 7 03 06 
juss. happened?” Has human nature] hc: anos (animals, birds eth) ee 2 34 gst 
changed in the last 10 or 20 years, or has| Sanitary sunplies (insecticides, disinfectanis) - 03 "08 
there been a more intelligent appreciation | Undertakers’ funer 208 35 714 
of the other fellow's point of view—a more waecn 7 01 .02 
aor a. oman 4 ry Ae vele pasado see w dice bois 5 o 02 
enlightened attitude on the part of busi- Neannedhet te 63 1.836 800 29 63 
ness toward labor? ae ¢ : 


Public construction, if that is the solu- 
tion to relieve unemployment. can not be 
commenced overnight and only a limited 
amount can be done by the Government, 
because the requirements of the Govern- 
ment compared to the requirements of 
private industry are infinitesimal. We are 
building the Chicago post office, the larg- 
est Federal building in the country. It is 
going to cost $16,000,000. It is by far the 
largest single building contract now under 
way anywhere. It will be of the greatest 
help to the City of Chicago this Winter, 
and next Summer, and next Winter. 

Its benefits will not only accrue to the 
man working on the job, but to the man 
in the steel plants at Gary, to the man 
in the mines, to the fabricators of every 
material that goes into the building, to the 
grocer, to the tailor and everybody in the 
town from whom supplies are purchased 
by the people engaged in this project, and 
the $16,000,000 will seep in every direction. 

But the ordinary expenditure for build- 
ing in Cook County is somewhere around 


capita sales. 





































*Less than one-hundredth'of 1 per cent 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical 


ings for the Federal Government in the 
United States that can be justified on any 
business basis, or any other theory of 
building public buildings, and we are 
building them in amount from 6 to 10 
times above normal. 


The governor of a great State recently 
called a special session of the Legislature 
to pass an appropriation to take care of 
the unemployment situation in that State 
the coming year. It was a very wise ac- 
tion and I thoroughly approve of it, and it 
is something for all governors to think 
abcut, and an example for them to fol- 
low. When, in presenting facts to the 
Legislature after it had assembled, the | 
governor said that the Federal Govern- 
ment might do this, or might do some- 
thing, but that the State was going ahead 
regardless. We are going to spend, or 
have under contract, in the largest city 











































with commodities sold 


Following is the Bureau's summary for the State of Georgia (1930 










































buildings, they are going to be this Winter 
just where we were a year and a half ago. 


I just wish to emphasize in closing that 
in the part of the great Governmental ex- 
penditure that has been accelerated be- 
cause of conditions in that portion of it 
with which you are more or less familiar 
we have not lagged; we have worked to 
the limit of human endurance to carry out 
the will of Congress and we believe we are 
succeeding. 


I cannot close without giving you just 
an idea of how the work is progressing in 
your Capital, and before I do this you 
may be interested in a few figures cover- 
ing the work of the Supervising Archi- 
tect during the month of August. This 
will give you as briefly as possible an idea 
of what the month is meaning in the 
program I have been discussing 


. : : Personnel—Supervising Architect's Of- 
$500,000,000 per annum. The starting of | of his State in this period for which this fice: Field eieeauetions force (district 
a@ $16,000,000 project is not going to make money is asked much more than the whole ‘ eas ; “a = 

, er engineers, construction engineers and in 
Yp for the complete dislocation of the | amount asked for, and that is in one city spector), 193; technical force, Washington 
building industry in Cook County. And in the State, and our plans were com- (draftsmen and engineers) 402: adminis- 
that is a fair example throughout the menced 18 months ago to make that ex- trative force Washineton 338: total 933: 
country. We are building all the build- | penditure. If the State attempts to spend . ; 7 mae F ; ; 


ings, or planning to build all the build- 


any of this emergency appropriation on 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 





| 
Distribution of Industry’s | 
Products Total More Than} week continued unchanged in most areas, 


2 By i alities submitted to the 
$168.315.000 for 1929 reports from 40 localities submitted 
Save ( S ment Relief reveal. 
Says Census | The reports, submitted by field repre- | 
pe sentatives of the Department of Com-| 
Sales to wholesalers and to retailers|merce, told in some instances of in-| 
(including mail order houses, department! creases in industrial activity and a gen-| 
stores and chain stores) make up more /erally better feeling as to future pros- 
than three-fourths of the sales by manu-| pects. Publication of the review was be- 
facturing plants engaged primarily in}gun in the issue of Sept. 16 and con- 
making miscellaneous jewelry and find- | tinued Sept. 17. It proceeds as follows: 
ings. Data collected for the Census of 
| Distribution show that of the total sales} Minneapolis, Minn. 
by these plants in 1929, amounting to ; d 
$168,315,000, 41.3 per cent, or $69,466,000, The 72nd annual Minnesota State Fair 
| was sold to wholesalers, and 37.1 per cent,| Northwest Livestock Show and Industrial | 
or $62,365,000, to retailers. (eer po oo employment 
i ; 5 . to a great number of people. 
oe Matutacturing plants sold 3.5 per cent.|° ye Public Employment Service, oper- 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers| ated by the Industrial Commission of Min- 
and users. : nesota in cooperation with the United 
The remaining sales were made as fol- States Employment Service, United States 


lows: To industrial and bulk users, such 
as manufacturers of canes, jewelry, etc., 
schools, etc., 10.2 per cent, or $17,246,000; 
direct to household users, 5.9 per cent, or 
$10,011,000; and to manufacturers’ own re- 
tail branches, 2 per cent, or $3,388,000. The 
| sales te manufacturers’ own retail branches 
are principally sales by the manufacturing 


their monthly comparative report of 
employment activities for August. Dur- 
ing the past month (a four-week period) 
they report 5,058 registrations with 2,154 
placements verified in the cities of Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, as com- 
pared with 5,802 and 4,660, respectively, 
for the five-week period in August, 1930. 


partments ‘retail jewelry stores to 

depa om nt of retail j “fe tore . | C. M. Babcock, State Commissioner of 
their own store. Such manufacturing Highways, reports that the number of 
jewelers sometimes reported their sales as : ee ; : : 

be yed in trunk highway work 
direct to the individual, and sometimes to! Me" employed , 


: this Summer in Minnesota was 40 per cent 

the stores, whicl n sold to individuals. 4 
Of SS Se Sia oe oo greater than during the Summer of 1930. 
trial users only a small part ($9,084,000) Comparative figures show that 8,845 and 
was sold ‘throu h manufacturers’. agents | 12,235 men were employed in maintenance 
selling agents 8 Ankers F or eeanmiaaion and construction work during July, 1930, 


houses. One hundred twenty-four manu- re wg ey increased 
facturing plants employed such selling | (erations in the underground iron mines 
agents, 53 of them selling their entire out- | this Fall, as a means of relieving unem- 
| put in this way. ployment in the Lake Superior district, 
The total sales as shown above are $9,- 


| are forecast in reports from officials of 


| 062,000 less than the value of products | independent companies operating in that | 


;reported by the Census of Manufactures. 


district. 
| This difference represents the amount of | 


F. W. Dodge Corporation reports $3,- 
}custom work and repairs done by 473 of | 900,400 in new construction awards from 


{the manufacturing plants included in this! Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, as against $3,511,800 as | 


industry. Custom work and repairs were | the prorated total for the similar 13 work- 
not considered as sales. ing days of 1930 for this Central North- 
This report shows the selling methods , west territory. 

|used by the 1536 manufacturing plants en- | ‘ . 

gaged primarily in making jewelry and Detroit, Mic h 

findings, such as rings, pins, bracelts, and | The Board of Commerce reports that 

chains; diamond setting and mountings; | interviews with executives of 30 leading 

gold trimmings for umbrellas, canes, etc.; 

rolled plate, filled wire, ete. The manu- gust was the worst month of the depres- 

| facturing of clocks, and watches, and the} sion. They expect little increase in in- 

cutting of precious stones are not included | dustrial activity until the middle of Sep- 

in this industry, but in the clock and} temper, but believe it will be higher in 

watch industry and in the lapidary work the fourth quarter than last year. 

industry, respectively. gust department store trade was 12 or 13 
tatistics giving value of products and. per cent, and collections 1 per cent below 

other information on the industry may)a year ago. 

be found in the preliminary report issued; Other store sales were about 15 per cent 

by the Census of Manufactures Dec. 31,! off. The index of industrial power con- 


1930. A copy of that report will be fur-| sumption in August was 110 compared 
nished free on request to the Census Bu- | to 122 in July and 121 a year ago. August 
reau.—Issued by the Bureau of the|bank debits were 6.7 per cent; building 
Census. permits 2.6 per cent; and postal receipts 


9 per cent under the July figure. Pas- 
sengers carried on the Detroit street rail- 
ways in August were 7 per cent below 
July and 26 per cent under a year ago. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Federal Test Made 
Of Record Paper 
; The Greater Kansas City Employment 


Bureau of Standards Finds committee reports for the week ended 


, See, — Sept. 8, new applications for positions at 
Book Quality Inferior 75, placements 120, of which 35 were per- 
Tests of current commercial book papers 


manent. 
have been made at the Bureau of Stand- Construction contracts awarded in the 
ards to determine their value for the pres- first half of August in the Kansas City 
ervation of valuable records. The prop-| territory totaled $4,981,400, Of the prin- 
ertics studied were: Strength: chemical Cipal cities in the district both Kansas 
purity, both cellulosic and noncellulosic, City. Kans., and Kansas City, Mo.. showed 
and stability under an accelerated aging 4!Ms in July over July, 1930. Building in 
test made by heating the papers. ; Wichita, Oklahoma City and Tulsa, also 
: . shows gains over the same period last 


- —_ ohne ie. Pg ee year. Public works and utilities contrib- 
studied, their suitability for perman uted most of the new construction 
records was found to be dependent on 


their strength and purity, neither of which 
bore a close relation to the kind or qual- : 
ity of the fibrous raw materials emplpyed Bradstreet’s states that business in this 
in their manufacture In general, these district continues to show a slight 
papers were found to have poorer qual- Crease in a majority of lines. Revenue 
ities for permanent record use than those | freight carloadings of the four reporting 
found in writing papers, and this is at- St. Louis roads last week were 70,790, a 
tributed to the more severe treatment decrease of 1,837 from the previous week, 
given the fibers in obtaining the required and a decrease of 13,164 from the 
printing qualities week last year. 

Based upon a classification system,;The | Citizens Unemployment Relief 
previously devised for record papers and Committee reports 346 applications so far 
on the test results obtained for the book | this month with 101 placements, of which 
papers, a suggested classification of pa- 45 were permanent and 56 ary. 
pers for use in publications has been | Several coal mines are reported to have 
formulated. This details the properties | Teopened in a gn , 
considered desirable in papers for all types ne Missourl State Highway 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Engineer 


. records, permanent to tem~ | timated to cost. $1,600,000. Springfield. | 
BRreNy Mo., reports that bids are being adver- 


This study will be more fully described 
in the Bureau of Standards 
Research for September. 
Department of Commerce 


tised for a Federal hospital for defective 
| delinquents with the contract to be let 
within 30 days at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000. 


Journal of 
Issued by the 


Indianapolis, Ind 


According to the Indiana University 
Bureau of Business Research, reports from 
116 Indianapolis firms showed employment 
in August was 1.2 per cent under a month 
ago, 11.2 per cent under a year ago, and 
22.2 per cent below May, 1929. Pig 


Italy Plans Program 
Of Public Building 


Will Spend 45 Million Dollars 


To Relieve Unemployment on in 

4 to a point 66.5 per cent below normal 

The Italian Government plans to spend | Building stone production is 49.5 per cent 

approximately $45,000,000 on public con-| below the theoretical normal, and bank 

struction to relieve unemployment during | debits in Indiana declined to 35.3 per cent 
the coming Winter, according to a report | below normal. 


received from Trade Commissioner A. A. Cattle receipts in Indianapolis showed a 
Osborne at Rome. gain over a month ago but preliminary 

Over two-thirds of that total, or about | figures indicate that general business is 
606,000,000 lire ($32,000,000), will be ex-| lower than at any time during the pres- 


pended on general road maintenance, re- | ent Cepression. Reports from 27 Indiana 


pairs and improvements by the State | cities show the following: 15 indicate no 
Highway Administration (Azienda au-| change in employment; 7 show a light 
tonoma statale della strada). For re-| increase, and 5 a slight decrease Ac- 


pairs and rebuilding in two parts of the 
country that have recently been exten- 
sively damaged by earthquakes, 35,000,000 
lire, or slightly less than $2,000,000 will 
be allotted; 20,000,000 lire of that in the 
southeastern district visited by last Sum- | 
mer’s shock, taking in portions of five 
provinces (Avellino, Bari, Benevento, 
Foggia and Potenza), and the remaining 


cording to city officials, building permits 
for last week totalled $1,092,000 compared 
with $705,000 for the same period a year 
ago. 


Dallas, Tex. 
The United States Employment Bureau 


reports fewer placements during the weck 
due to the holiday, but registrations are 


15,000,000 in two provinces, Ancona and| normal. The City Welfare Department 
pewrete in the region of Marche on the | issued the following statement: “The 
Aar c. 


Still another 20,000,000 lire will 
be used for special public works to be 
executed in Sardinia.—I/ssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce 


number of registrations is increasing, but 
there has also been a decided increase in 
placements of women domestics, practical 
nurses, and canvassers to work on com- 
mission. Calls for cotton pickers are in- 
creasing each day with larger families in 
demand but the lack of transportation 
funds and the approach of the 
term prevents filling the needs ef cotton- 
picking labor.” 

The proceeds of the city bond sale of 
$800,000 mentioned in last week's report 
are expected to become available within 
the current month, and work will begin 
immediately on city street widening and 
the airport improvement. The plasterers’ 
and lathers’ unions have announced an 


Customs Court Holds 
Plow Parts Duty Free 


New York, Sept. 17.—Granting a tariff 
claim of the Central Aquirre Sugar Com- 
pany, of San Juan, Porto Rico, the 
United States Customs Court rules that 
repair parts of steam engines which later 
form indispensable parts of the operating 
mechanism of so-called Fowler plows, ex- 
clusively employed in agricultural pur- 
suits, were entitled to free entry under 
the provision in paragraph 1504 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 for agricultural im- 
plements of any kind or description, not 
specially provided for, whether in whole 
or in parts, including repair parts. Pre- 
siding Judge Fischer hands down the de- 
cision in this case, which reverses the 
action of the customs officers in imposing 
duty» at 40 per cent ad valorem, under | Christi, $6,000; Galveston, $6,000; Wichita 
paragraph 399, Act of 1922, as manufac- | Falls, $2,000, and Port Arthur, $2,000. The 
tures of metal not specially provided for.| Y. W. C. A. reports 1,092 women regis- 
| (Protest 416913-G-327.) | tered for employment in August with 105 


to $10 per day purely as a means of ac- 
celerating the building trade. 

Building permits for the week of Sept. 
5 issued in Texas cities were as follows: 
Fort Worth, $216,000; Houston, $152,000; 
Amarillo, $132,000; Dallas, $57,000; San 
Antonio, $44,000; Austin, $18,000; 
view, $16,000; Beaumont, $12,000; Corpus 


Department of Labor, has recently issued | 


plants in the Detroit area reveal that Au- | 


| Slightly less available employment in Au- 





Au-| 


stances, Reports for Week Reveal 





General business conditions the past | placements made, 81 being permanent and | 
24 temporary. 


9|President’s Organization for Unemploy- | g92 families in August of this year com- 

| pared to 573 in August of last y 
the number 
348 of which 151 were unable to get em-! 
ployment. 


now in care of the Bureau amounts to 
386 families. 


trial firms in Houston and vicinity show 
21 firms which have adopted a five-day 
week, 
in order to maintain the present staff, 


and 41 which have made no effort along 
those 


sufficient 
| Of a six-day week. 
225 barrels per well per day was issued 
jby the State Railroad Commission and 
has been approved by the Governor. The 
East Texas field is again flowing on that 


Is Becoming Stronger 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 18.- 

Agriculture in New England is enjoying 

| a much stronger position by reason of re- 

| duction of surpluses and greater efficiency 

| in production, Harry R. Lewis, Rhode Is- 

n= | Jand Commissioner of Agriculture, told the 

artes ear while) New England Council today at its Fall 
of applications for aid were| meeting held in Lakewood, Me. 


The milk and poultry branches of the 
industry have shown very substantial im- 
provement, Commissioner Lewis said, and 
| the forging ahead of the marketing pro- 
gram will, he predicted, pave the way for 
return to normal prosperity in agriculture 
as a whole. 

With a reduction of 32,000,000 pounds 
of butter in cold storage this year as 
compared with last, Commissioner Lewis 
pointed to this condition as an indica- 
tion of greater strengthening of the dairy 
situation this Winter. 

Poultry and egg producers in New Eng- 
land will not have to suffer from the 
extremely low and unprofitable prices, 


The Social Service Bureau gave aid to 


The total number unemployed, 


Reports from 62 representative indus- 


shorter hours, or pay reductions, | 


lines. Only 


seven have reported 
orders 


for full time operation 
A proration -order of 


eaate always induced by heavy surpluses, Prof, 
mae | Lewis declared, because the surplus of 
canes eggs in cold storage is far below the five- 

Denver, Colo. | year average, and there also is a big cut 

Jesse E. Welborn, chairman of the| #" the amount of frozen poultry on hand. 
Mayor's Committee on Employment, in- ae 


dicates that the committee is still discus- | t 
sing 


pands are employed; 
means of! products. 


Situation.| The Salt 


and use of home 


feasible 
handling the 


and workable 


unemployment Lake City Community Chest 


The committee expects to formulate some | reports 1,337 relief cases cleared for Au- 


definite plans in the near future which | gust as compared with 1,380 for July. 
will adequately take care of the unem- The City Building Commission awarded 
ployment problem Municipal, county,| permits amounting to $148,910 for August 


and governmental 


| Conclave 


: S are bein rtaken s s 
|quiry Section of the Denver Post Office, | ; & undertaken such .as the 


de- | 


same 


56 temporary. | 


is receiving bids on road construction es- | 


| 
| 


iron | 
production in the Calumet district dropped | 


school | 


official and voluntary wage cut from $13 | 


Long- | 


Officials, as well as| as compared with $245,263 for July and 
leading business men, are all working in | $251,770 for August, 1930. Two units of 
unison for a solution to the unemploy-|the city water expansion program total- 
ment situation in Denver and Colorado. | ing $200,000 will be advertised this week 
John Gross, secretary and treasurer of the | and 80 men will be employed for 90 days 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, says|on the construction. Three other city 
that considered &s a whole, there is| water projects are planned for the near 
future that will employ 65 men for. 75 
gust as compared with July, with some| days, 55 men for 90 days, and 65 men 
trades reporting an increase while others | for 45 days. Storm sewer construction in 
report a decrease the city is also planned at a cost of 
Jack Keating, manager of the Denver | $360,000. 
Union Station, reports that train tourist 
business in Denver and throughout Colo- 
rado is holding up remarkably well. The | 
number of visitors is expected to be in-| 
creased by the International Episcopal | 


Seatle, Wash. 


The city appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
public work construction, which was pre- 
ane ee | viously reported, will be reduced but, in 
Sept. 16 s on et a from | spite of this, substantial public works 
Sept. Wo SPOS 1s tendance at this; will be consummated. Private industry 
meeting is expected to reach 25,000 from | and individuals are being enlisted for un- 
all parts of the world. E. Allison, man- aie lovment aid and ma io ion: 
ager of the General Delivery and In-| Lape ; Pe “i tae 
reports that calls at the general Gelivery | cetaensee area oan ee tas 
windows during June, July and August] heen done previously, local opinion indi- 
were, in his opinion, on a par with the | cates that it has not been adequate nor 
past two years. This latter is an excellent | has it baceived " sufficient nackians The 


indication o is siness 8 | € 
inasmuch as most tourists make Denver | cRttalized labor | registration office for 
aa a ; sts make Denver! public works has just opened. 


their headquarters for postal business 
while touring in the western States | 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce re- | 
ports the following on business condi-| Thirty-eight local employers embracing 
tions in August Available indices of| retail stores, offices, wholesaling, and 
business for August show a continuation| manufacturing plants have informally 
of the relatively low level of July. Bank} committed themselves to a six-hour day 
clearings for the month were 20 per cent|on a six-hour pay basis as a means of 
below a year ago, while postal receipts | distributing available work over a greater 
were off 8 per cent. Bank debits, for the |mumber. A meeting of 200 employers has 
five weeks ended Aug. 26, were 17 per| been called for Sept. 14, when a general 


Portland, Oreg. 





cent below the corresponding period of | acceptance of the program will be asked 
1930. Carload receipts of livestock for the | and this is to be followed by a public mass 
month showed an increase of 609 cars| meeting. 


over the total of a year ago. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


No appreciable change was discernible 
in employment conditions during the past 
week. A large number of manufacturers 
plan a rotation of labor, in order to fur- 
nish some employment to the greatest 
possible number. 

Emergency committees 
State are planning Autumn and Winter 
relief measures. Among the general rec- 
ommendations of the State Advisory Com- 


The State Commissioner of Labor pro- 
poses a bond issue for the immediate im- 
provement of 150,000 acres of logged-off 
and other lands taken over for taxes, the 
improved land to be sold later as small 
farm tracts. .The State Highway Depart- 
ment urges the creation of a fund of 
$1,000,000 for unemployment relief to be 
spent on hand labor, and has directed its 
engineering staff to start immediate ree 
search to determine the best possible utile 
ization of such a fund. S. W. Straus re- 
ports that July building permits in 
mittee are relief employment only for — a Eugene, Portland and Salem in- 
Utah resident heads of families or bread- | ae — ce oo a - construction. The 
winners; six-hour working day whenever | “@ornia Bag Company has started re~ 
possible: use of hand labor extensively: | modeling its Portland plant and work has 
release from city, county and State work started on a new factory of the Pacific 
of employed married women whose hus- [Continued 


throughout the 


on Page 7, Column 4.) 





FRUITS and 
VEGETABLES 


© © Changes in the home bill-of-fare in- 


crease activities of the Government - - 


ly THE last few years, America 
has become decidedly fruit and vegetable con- 
scious, it would seem.. These articles of diet have 
enjoyed an increasing popularity which has stimu- 
lated new and interesting Government activities. 


What the Government does to help producer 
and consumer is described in 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 





Written by outstanding experts in the 
Government telling what is being done 
in this field, in the new series on 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Beginning September 19 
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Tax Deduction 
Denied for Loss 
Of Predecessor 


Greater Powers and _ the 
Larger Bonded Debt of 
New Company Pointed 
Out in Opinion 


Kansas Crty, Mo. 


WILLIAM Voixre anpD Pace GoLsan, TRUS- 


TEES IN LIQUIDATION, 
v. 
NoawH Crooks, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. ; 
District Court, W. D. Missouri. 
No. 7561. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 4, 1931 


Reeves, District Judge.—This is an ac- 
tion to recover income and profits taxes 
in the total sum of $22,894.84. Said gross 
sum was heretofore paid under protest. 

Plaintiffs are trustees in liquidation of 
the Great Western Portland Cement Com- 
pany, a dissolved corporation. The plain- 
tiffs base their right of recovery upon 
the provisions of section 204(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. It is there pro- 
vided that— 


If for any 
Dec. 31, 1920 


taxable year beginning after 
it appears upon the produc- 
tion of evidence satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner that any taxpayer has sustained 
a net loss, the amount thereof shall be 
deducted from the net income of the tax- 
payer for the succeeding taxable year; and 
if such net loss is in excess of the net in- 
come for such succeeding taxable year, the 
amount of such excess shall be allowed as 
a deduction in computing the net income 
for the next succeeding taxable year; the 
deduction in all cases to be made under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary. 


Losses of Company 


At the end of the year 1922 a forme: 
corporation of the same name and incor- 
porated under the same law took steps to 
dissolve apparently because of its losses. 
It had sustained a loss of $153,154.18 for 
the year 1921 and $65,747.26 for the year 
1922. Said former corporation had been 
incorporated for the purpose of buying, 
manufacturing and selling cement “and 
all arctiles and products in the composi- 
tion and manufacture of which cement | 
is used.” 

It had an outstanding bond issue of, 
$308,500 at 6 per cent. Moreover, it had 
become heavily indebted to the principal 
stockholder. 

In December, 1922, a new corporation 
was formed bearing the same name and 
incorporated under the same laws but} 
with vastly increased powers. The new 
corporation was not limited in its charter 
to the manufacture, buying and selling 
of cement. It was empowered to “deal 
in all kinds of lime, limestone, plaster, 
natural and artificial stone.” In addition 
to this, it was authorized to build or pur- | 
chase manufacturing plants, tools, ware- | 
houses “and all other equipment and 
structures necessary, appropriate or con- 
venient for the exercise of the powers 
herein granted.” 

It was empowered to construct or ac- 
quire and sell residence properties. This 
power, however, was limited to near-by 
residences for its employes. In like man- 
ner it was granted the authority to op- 
erate stores for the purpose of furnish- 
ing merchandise to its employes. It was 
given power to acquire other corporations 
or the business of individuals or partner- 
ships in furtherance of the objects and 
promotion of the business of “this com- 
pany.” 

It was permitted to enter into all kinds 
of contracts with any person, firm, as- 
sociation or corporation whatsoever. It 
was granted unlimited power for the is- 
suance of “bonds and debentures and 
other negotiable and transferable instru- 
ments and evidence of indebtedness 
whether secured by mortgage or other- 
wisc. 

It was permitted to transact its busi- 
ness wherever it desired. 


Deduction Sought 


The new corporation took over the as- 
sets and assumed the liabilities of the old. 
It had a net income of $123,864.69 for the 
year 1923, and its net income for the year 
1924 was $120,981.22. 

The contention is now made that the 
losses of the preceding two years should 
have been deducted from its profits for 
said years 1923 and 1924 and that by such 
deduction plaintiffs’ trust would have been 
saved the amount herein sued for. Plain- 
tiffs proceed upon the theory that the 
two corporations were identical and that 
“any taxpayer” referred to in said section 
204 ‘b) of the Revenue Act of 1921 was 
the same corporation so far as said tax 
is concerned. It should be here stated 
that the new corporation authorized an 
issue of $750,000 in bonds at 8 per cent. 
Of this amount $650,000 were actually is- 
sued to one of the principal stockholders 
who was also the principal stockholder 
and owner of bonds of the former corpo- 
ration. If the corporations were iden- 
tical, or substantially the same, then plain- 
tiffs are entitled to recover. Otherwise 
they are not. 


Ruling of Court Cited 

1. As a preliminary to the discussion of 
plaintiffs’ right to recovery, attention 
should be called to the uniform ruling of 
the courts to the effect that: 

“Tax laws are essentially practical in 
their purposes and application and the 
Federal income tax laws are no exception. 
* * * It is also a basic principle in the 
application of such laws that substance 
and not mere form be regarded as gov- 
erning.” (Central Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, Mutual, v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, No. 9134, Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, filed July 13, 1931; 
United States v. Phellis, 257 U. S. 156; 
Bowers v. N. Y. & Albany Co., 273 U. S. 
348.) 

If, therefore, the incorporation of the 
new company was a mere continuation of 
the old, plaintiffs’ trust and the first cor- 


Packer’s Buyer Not Forced 
To Have License in Oregon 


SaLem, Orec., Sept. 17. 
A meat dealer's license is not required 
in the case of buyers for a packing com- 
pany, the Oregon Attorney General's of- 
fice has ruled 
“If said operators buy meat food ani- 
mals for, and deliver them exclusively to 
Swift & Co., using the checks of said com- 
pany in payment for such meat food ani- 
mals, they are operating as agents of said 
company,’ the opinion said. “In other 
words, the acts of the agent are the acts 
of the company, and if Swift & Co. is 
properly licensed as a meat dealer, it is 
not necessary for its employes, operating 
exclusively for said company, to take out 
additional or individual meat dealers’ li- 
censes.” 


Tax Increase Opposed 
By Governor of Virginia 


RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 16 


Every effort will be made by the admin- 


istration to avoid increasing taxes in 1932 
according to Governor John G. Pollard 
The Governor's statement was in reply 


to a question as to whether the adminis- 
tration would support proposals to lower 
the income tax exemptions when the As- 


sembly meets next January. 


f 


s 





New Jersey Roads 
Ask Tax Reduction 


Contention Holds Assessments 
Are Out of Proportion 
To Other Valuations 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 17. 


New Jersey railroads have asked the 


State Board of Tax Appeals for a blanket | 


reduction of their 1931 property tax as- 
sessments. The Board has fixed Sept. 23, 
24 and 25 for hearings on the appeal. 


It is contended by the roads that the 
assessments of their property are out of 
proportion to the valuation placed on 
adjacent property in the several munici- 
palities and districts,” that the value of 
their holdings has decreased by reason 
of the loss of business due to bus and 
truck competition and that it is essential 


they reduce their overhead to earn a fair) 


| return on the investments involved. 


The amount of the reduction to be 
asked has not yet been disclosed. Taxes 


assessed against the railroads for 1931 
total upward of $20,000,000, which is 
slightly in excess of the 1930 figure. An 


agreement has been reached, it was an- 
nounced by the Board, to the reduction 
of some assessments to the extent of ap- 
proximately $1,250,000, but that the rail- 
roads are seeking a greater cut. 


poration would have bgen “any taxpayer” 
within the purview of said section 204 (b). 

Counsel have favored the court with a 
collation of authorities on both sides of 
the question here presented. However, 
the case of Marr v. United States, 268 U. 
S. 536 appears to be decisive. While in 
the Marr case the new corporation was 
formed under the laws of a State other 
than that of the old corporation, yet 
this was treated as an unimportant cir- 
cumstance and the decision of the court 
rested mainly upon the fact that there 
was a difference in the charter powers 
as well as a difference in the rate of in- 
terest provided for in the bond issues of 
the two companies. 

In the instant case the new corporation 
not only had vastly increased powers so as 
to destroy a practical identity, but in ad- 
dition its bonded indebtedness was not 
only larger but provided a greater per 
cent in interest. It is true that this could 
have been accomplished by amendnient 
but the same thing could have been said 
in respect of the corporations in the Marr 
case. 

In view of the above, recovery will be 
dendied. It is so ordered. 








Kffect of Fraud by Savings Bank 
Preventing Withdrawal of Deposit 
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F lorida Explains 
Capital Stock Tax 


Corporations Claiming Exemp-| 
tion Should File Report, 


Court Holds That Application of 60-day Rule Entitled De- [= ae 


positor to Preferred Claim on Closing of Bank; Fraud of Of- 
ficer Imputed to Institution 





BLANCH W. MALLETT 
Vv. 

W. H. TUNNICLIFFE, AS LIQUIDATOR OF THE 
State BANK OF ORLANDO & Trust COMPANY 
OF ORLANDO. 

Florida Supreme Court. 
Opinion of the Court 


| 


Davis, J.—The following are the facts 


upon which the decision of 


rests; the appellant, Mrs. Mallett, 


this appeai | 
had 


on deposit with The State Bank of Or- 
lando & Trust Company the sum of $13,- 


697.14 in her savings account. 
15, 1929, she undertook to withdraw 
entire savings account from 


On July 
her 
the bank, 


and was in the act of withdrawing the 


same when the vice president of the bank, 


with full auihority from the bank to act 


in the premises, and acting for and on 


behalf of said bank, requested her to re- 


iain her savings deposit in the bank, and 


then and there represented to her that 
the 
good, and that the savings deposit would 
be perfectly safe if leit in the bank. The 


financial condition of the bank was 


officer of the bank knew that the repre-| 


sentations he was making were false and 
that the bank was insolvent. He made 
these representations tor the pur- 
pose of persuading the depositor to rely 
and act thereon and she then and 
there did rely and act thereon. By rea- 
son of her reliance thereon, and the fact 
that she retained said savings account in 
the bank because of said misrepresenta- 
tions, said amount was still in the bank 
when it closed on Aug. 5, 1929. On July 
23, 1929, the depositor attempted to with- 
draw $8,140 of her savings from the bank. 
but the attempted withdrawal was de- 
clined because of a rule and regulation 
which had been adopted by the bank re- 
quiring the depositor to give 60 days no- 
tice of her intention to withdraw her sav- 
ings account before it would honor any 
withdrawal. Notice of this 60-day rule 
had been served upon the depositor on 
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URRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





CRIMINAL LAW—Trial—Instructions—Charge having tendency toward coercion 


of possible minority to agreement— 


Instructions charging the jury in a criminal case prior to deliberation that a 
minority on any of the questions involved in the course of deliberations should 
“bear in mind all the time that the judgment of the majority is superior to the 
judgment of the minority” and that “the minority should view with distrust his 
own judgment as to the facts” and that a juror in the minority “should listen to 
the arguments of the majority with the idea that he might be wrong in his 
conviction, and with the purpose of getting right in his judgment before he ex- 
presses himself in the form of a verdict or declines to express himself in the form 
of a verdict” was erroneous in that it had a decided tendency toward coercion 
of a possible minority to an agreement, even against the dictates of their own 


sudgment. 


Gideon v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 9123, Aug. 10, 1931 


DEATH—Action by heirs—Contributory negligence of one heir—Effect as to re- 


covery by other heirs— 


In an action for the death of an occupant of an automobile who was killed in a 
collision with another automobile against the driver of the other automobile by the 
nine heirs of the deceased, the contributory negligence of one of the heirs who 
was driving the automobile in which the deceased was riding at the time of the 
collision, although a bar to recovery by such heir, did not preclude recovery by the 


other heirs who were not at 


fault, although under California statutes only one 


action could be brought and only one judgment recovered making necessary the 
joinder as plaintiffs of the heir who was guilty of contributory negligence with the 


heirs who were innocent. 


Bowler et al. v. Roos et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13458, Aug. 27, 1931. 


JURY—Criminal prosecution—Sending of questionnaires to members of jury panel 


by clerk of district court— 


Where the clerk of a district court sent a summons to each of the persons who 
had been chosen to serve on the petit jury at a term of the court and enclosed 
with the summons a questionnaire as to the juror’s age, whether married or single, 
number of children and sex, if any, church of which member, if any, occupation or 
business engaged in, whether or not in favor of prohibition, etc., with instructions 
to fill in the answers and mail the questionnaire back in a franked envelope which 
had been enclosed therewith, and where the questionnaires, with answers when 
received by the clerk, were turned over to the United States District Attorney, the 
court's refusal, in a prohibition case, to quash the panel was error, since the clerk 
had no authority to summons the jurors inasmuch as it is the duty of the marshal 
to do so, and since the sending of the questionnaire under the guise of govern- 
mental authority in order to obtain for the benefit of the Government advance 
information as to the jurors was improper and prejudicial to the defendants. 

Gideon v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 9123, Aug. 10, 1931, 


USURY—Chattel morigage notes—Usurious rate of interest—Effect as to principal 


and mortgages— 


A provision for a usurious rate of interest in notes for loans secured by chattel 
mortgages did not invalidate the mortgages or the notes as to the principal. 


Wolpert, Trustee, etc., v. Griplon, Exec 


27, 1931. 


etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Sac. 4391, Aug. 


WITNESSES—Cross examination—Defendant as witness—Cross examination as to 
collateral matters for purpose of testing credibility— 

In a prosecution, for conspiracy io violate the National Prohibition and Internal 
Revenue Statutes, of a mayor of a city who had as such the power to appoint the 
chief of police and the policemen of the city, in which such mayor had testified on 

| cross examination that he did not want anyone on the police force who would not 
enforce the law, further cross examination as to whether he had not retained a 
chief of police on the force after such chief of police had been convicted of con- 


spiracy to violate the National 


Prohibition 


Act and pending his appeal, as to 


whether he had not visited the chief of police in the penitentiary after his con- 
viction, as to whether he had not appointed to the police force men who had been 
convicted of highway robbery, assault and indecent exposure, and as to whether 
a son of one of such men had not stayed at his house, was improper, since the 
sole tendency of such cross examination was to prejudice such defendant in the 
eyes of the jury; the cross examination could not be sustained on the theory that it 
was permissible to test the credibility of the witness, since the subject matter of 
cross examination was not touched on in the examination in chief. 


Gideon v, United States; C.C 


A. 8, No. 9123, Aug. 10, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Savings banks—Oflicers—Representation of bank—False representation to 


depositor as to solvency of bank— 


A savings bank depositor who was induced not 


to withdraw funds by a false 


representation of the bank’s vice president that the bank was solvent, had a cause 
of action against the bank itself as well as against the vice president for the loss 


sustained by reason of the subsequent 
solvency.—Mallett v. Tunnicliffe, 
Daily, 1638, Sept. 18, 1931. 


BANKS—Savings banks—Insolvency—Preferred 


liquidation of the bank because of in- 
Liquidjitor, ete. (Florida Sup. Ct.—6 U. S. 
claims—Amount which depositor 


was induced to keep in bank by bank officer's false representation as to solvency— 

A savings bank depositor who was dissuaded from withdrawing funds by a false 
representation by the bank's vice president that the bank was solvent, did not, on 
the closing of the bank because of insolvency, have a preferred claim for the 
amount she would otherwise have withdrawn, on the theory that the bank became 
a trustee as to such amount, since the fraud by which she was induced not to 
withdraw the funds did not convert the relationship between the bank and the 
cepositor from that of debtor and creditor to that of trustee and beneficiary.— 


Mallett v. Tunnicliffe, 
Sept. 18, 1931. 


Liquidator, ete. 


BANKS—Savings 
withdrawal under 60-day rule— 


banks—insolvency—Preferred 


(Florida Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1638, 


claims—Deposits withheld from 


A savings bank depositor who attempted to withdraw deposits but was prevented 
from doing so by the action of the bank in invoking the rule requiring 60 days’ 
notice, had a preferred claim for the amount she had tried to withdraw, on the 
closing of the bank during such period, on the theory that the bank became a 
trustee as to such amount, since the effect of the transaction was to convert such 
amount into a special deposit to be paid at the end of the 60-day period if the 
bank was warranted in invoking such rule, and since such special deposit augmented 


the 


cash reserve fund in the bank at the time it 


was closed entitling the depositor 


to its allowance as a preferred claim against such cash reserve fund.—Mallett v. 


Tunnicliffe, Liquidator, etc. 


(clorida Sup. Ct.) 


6 U. S. Daily, 1638, Sept. 18, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
DEDUCTIONS—Net losses—Right to deduct net loss of predecessor— 


, Where a corporation was dissolved, and a new corporation formed bearing the 


| U.S. Daily, 1638, Sept. 18, 1931. 


same name, but with vastly increased powers, and with a larger bonded indebted- 
ness providing a greater rate of interest, the latter corporation is not entitled to 
deduct the net losses of its predecessor.—Volker v. Crooks. 


(D. C., W. D. Mo.)—6 





| 


|other case, that of Veneer v. Cox, 35 S.| 





July 20, 1929. In making her deposit, the 
depositor had subscribed her name to a 
signature card assenting to the rules of 
the bank governing savings deposits and 
expressing her willingness to be bound 
thereby as a part of her savings deposit 
agreement. 

The point to be decided is whether or 
not the successful persuasion of the de- 


positor by the bank officer not to with-| 


draw her funds on July 15, 1929, was the 
equivalent of a new deposit of such funds 
as of that date which would entitle the 
depositor to a preference on the theory 
that for a bank to induce one to make a 
deposit by false representations of sol- 
vency is a fraud creating a trust which 
results in a preferred claim on the part 
of the defrauded depositor. Secondary 
to this, is the question of how far the 
preferred claim can be asserted and 
against what funds or assets of the in- 
solvent bank in the event that it is sus- 
tained as a preference. 


Appeal From Order 


Sustaining Demurrer 

The appeal here is from an order sus- 
taining a general demurrer to a bill of 
complaint filed against the liquidator seek- 
ing to impress a trust for the entire de- 
posit of $13,697.14 against all the assets 
of the insolvent bank. 

At the outset, it may be stated that the 
facts in the case are sufficient to bring 
it within the rule laid down in Hinson 
v. Drummond, 98 Fla. 502, 123 So. 913, 
wherein Mr. Justice Buford stated the 
rule to be: “The president and director 
of bank, who represent to depositor that 
bank was in sound condition and solvent, 
and thereby persuades depositor to leave 
money on deposit, were liable to depositor, 
where bank was insolvent and depositor 
lost deposit, since, if president had no 
actual knowledge of condition of bank, 
his situation was such that it was his 
duty to know the truth or falsity of repre- 
sentations, and sucn party is in law guilty 
of fraud as much as if he had actual 
knowledge.” 

It thus appears that in so far as the 


|particular wrong done the appellant by 


reason of the fraud and deceit practiced 
upon her is concerned that appellant has 
a plain, complete and adequate remedy 
at law for the recovery of damages for 
the tort committed against her by the 
particular officer who made the false 
representations and others who became 
tortiously liable with him .therefor. It 
may likewise be said that the bank itself 
as a corporation became liable in dam- 
ages for the tort committed by its officer 
in perpetrating the fraud and deceit re- 
ferred to and that in an appropriate 
action at law for damages a judgment 
could be recovered not only against the 
officer or officers 
the bank: itself as a corporation by reason 
of such fraud and deceit. 


Ciaims Entire Deposit 


Together With Interest 


But appellant insists that her rights 


|go further than this, and that by reason 


of the circumstances, she is entitled to 
assert and have allowed a_ preference 
against ‘the entire assets (of the 
insolvent bank, to the prejudice of other 
depositors who did not participate in the 
fraud and deceit, a claim for her entire 
deposit, together with interest thereon. 
A sufficient answer to this contention will 
be found in the case of State v. Banking 


Corporations, 251 Pac. (Mont.) 151, where | 


the court said: “It would be a strange 
doctrine that wouid permit a creditor to 
impress his debtor’s property with 
trust simply because, when a creditor at- 
tempted to collect the debt, the debtor 
falsely represented his ability to pay and 
thereby obtained forbearance.” In an- 


W. 769, the Court of Chancery Appeals 
of Tennessee had under review a case 
where a depositor was induced to leave his 


deposit in an insolvent bank by the false | 


and fraudulent representation of its 


| president to the effect that the bank was 


solvent and the deposit was safe. It was 


|} held that the depositor sustained the re- 


lation of debtor and creditor to each other 
in denying a claim for preference as- 
serted by the depositor because of the 
false representations which had been 
made, the court said: “But this case is 
one simply of creditor and debtor, wherein 
the debtor, by a series of egregious lies 
as to his solvency and his ability to pay 
his debts, induces his creditor to forbear 


pressing the payment of his demand and | 


te continue his relationship as creditor. 





If such misrepresentations operate in 


| equity to divest title to property, and to 


convert debtors into trustees for 


See also 7 C. J. 732; 1 Michie on Banks 


}and Banking, 594, note 1. 


Depositor Continued 
Relationship Voluntarily 


In the case at bar it appears that the} 


| depositor voluntarily and knowingly con- 
| tinued her relationship as a general de- 
| positor, or in other words, as a general 


| creditor of the bank. The fact that she 
did so through the fraud and deceit of 
an Officer of the bank in_ inducing 
her not to change her relationship 
does not of itself convert the relation- | 
ship from that of debtor and creditor | 
| to one of trustee and cestui que trust. It 
undoubtedly gives rise to an action in 
favor of the deceived depositor, as we 


have pointed out, but the title to the de- 
posit remains the same as it was 
|} the fraud and deceit were practiced. 
| this respect the situation differs from that 
| wherein a trust is held to be 
where an insolvent bank induces 
make a deposit by false 


one 


| 


| the agreement of deposit by which the re- 
lation of debtor and 


|557, and cases cited. In the 


deposit from ever vesting in the insolvent 


| bank by reason of the fraud and in conse- 
\ 5 re- 
scinded the deposit because of the fraud, 


quence the depositor, after having 


is entitled to trace the deposit and assert 


|@ preferred claim against any part of the 
which 


assets of the insolvént bank with 
} such deposit may have been commingled 


In this case the facts do not bring it 


within the rule laid down in Bryan vy. 
| Coconut Grove Bank & Trust Co., — 
Fla. 132 So. 481, because it is no- 


{where shown that the depositor ever did 
|more than appear at the bank with the 
it 
the 
the 
point of presentation and acceptance of a 
the bank accompanied bv the 
pass book which was the agreed way in 
| which the deposit was required to be with- 
! allegations ! 


intention of withdrawing her deposit; 
is nowhere alleged or shown that 
attempted withdrawal proceeded to 


check on 


drawn, according to the 


involved, but against | 


a\ 


their | 
| creditors, we apprehend that the field of | 
| trust estates will be immensely enlarged.” | 


before 
In 


created, 
to |} 
representations | 
|of solvency, thereby perpetrating a fraud/| 
upon the depositor which entitles the de- 
| positor by reason of such fraud to rescind 


creditor would be! 
|created. See Richardson v. New Orleans 
| Debenture Redemption Co., 102 Fed. 780, 
| 42 C. C. A. 619; 52 L. R. A. 67; 3 R. C. L.| 
last-men- | 
| tioned instances, the trust results because | 
of the exercise of the depositor’s right of 
rescission which prevents the title to the 


TALLAHASSEE, F1a., Sept. 17. 

Corporations: claiming exemption under 
section 6 of the 1931 law (S. B. 734) im- 
posing a tax on capital stock should file 
a@ report setting up the reason for the 
exemption, the Florida Attorney Generai 
says in response to an inquiry. “The Sec- 
retary of State is required to make up a 
list of the corporations of record in his 





of the pleadings’ in this case. There 
was therefore no segregation of the de- | 


posit, in fact or in contemplation of law, | office who have failed to comply with the 


such as was shown to be the case in! provisions of the act,” the opinion ex- 
Bryan v. Coconut Grove Bank & Trust | plained, 


Co., supra. The mere intention and desire | 
of the appellant to withdraw her deposit | 
and thereby discontinue her status as a| 
creditor of the bank, but which was never | 
carried to the point of performance of | 
any of the overt acts = a give > 
effect as a withdrawal, cannot be viewe ‘ 

as being a withdrawal and redeposit in Rulings by Board 
contemplation of law as contended for - 

by the appellant. | Of 7 

| ax Appeals 


|Application of Rule | 
For 60-day Notice | Promulgated Sept. 17 


Milby & Dow Coal and Mining Company 
and Ennis Ice Company. Docket Nos. 
22021, 22022, 26259 and 42184. 

Where the tax shown on the re- 
turn is not increased by the respondent 
the Board has no jurisdiction, not- 


Corporations with capital stock, organ- 
ized for the purpose of canning citrus 
fruits, are exempt from the tax when not 
operated for profit, it was held. 





As to the attempted withdrawal of the 
sum of $8,150 on July 23, 1929, which was 
deciined by the cashier of the bank be- 
cause the appellant had not given 60 
days’ notice of her intention to withdraw 


|her savings accountss the situation is ee ~ rejection of a claim 
different. Whether or not the ap-| 3 B. 7 A cae state of John Ballot, 
pellant was entitled to withdraw her| 

1 


Respondent’s determination of de- 
preciation for each of the years is ap- 
proved. 

Petitioners have failed to establish 
their invested capital and respondent's 
determination thereof is approved. 

_ March 1, 1913, value of coal min- 
ing leaseholds determined for purposes 
of depletion. 

John H. Stevens. Docket No. 29685. 

Held, that the petitioner created 
a parol trust for his son and daughter 
with respect to a portion of the stock 
appearing of record in his name and 
two-thirds of the dividends from such 
stock should be excluded from his 
gross income. 


Moore & Evans. Docket No. 29891. 
An amount credited to an employe 
who held a qualifying share as a 
director as additional compensation 
for the taxable year and two prior 


deposit of $8,150 as of that date under 


the circumstances under which she de- 
manded it then depends the validity of 
the rule and regulation which had been 
adopted by the bank requiring 60 days’ 
notice to be given of intention to with- | 
draw savings accounts. The bill of com- 
plaint alleges that such rule and regula- 
tion was never validly adopted and was 
without force and effect as a ground for, 
the bank’s refusal to honor the com- 
plainant’s check. At the time the check 
is alleged to have been presented, the | 
bank was open for business and was pre- | 
sumably solvent and it was the duty of the 
bafk to honor proper orders drawn upon | 
it for the withdrawal of funds unlgss by 
reason of contract to the contrary it had 
|a valid right to refuse to pay its savings 
depositors on demand. While we recog- | 
nize the rule that the mere drawing | 
of a check does not operate aS an as-| 


sig ant of the fund on deposit in| taxable years, held to be deductible 
the bani until the check is accepted| in the taxable year. 

by the “bank, yet it may be logically |W. A. Franken, Scott R. Timmons. Docket 
deduced from the allegations of) Nos. 32042 and 32044. | 


the bill in this case that the check was 
accepted for the $8,150 for which it was) 
drawn and thereby the fund assigned | 
prior to the closing of the bank to be 
| paid after the lapse of 60 days from the | 
| time the check was drawn. The legal | 
leffect of this operation was to convert 
$8,150 of the total deposit of the appellant 
into a special deposit amounting to a 
segregation of the funds in the bank to 
be paid to her forthwith or at the end 
of 60 days, depending upon whether or 
not the 60-day rule and regulation was 
insisted upon. In either event, such 
special deposit augmented the cash re- 


_ Compensation for professional serv- 
ices rendered as attorney for certain 
municipai corporations held not ex- 
empt from taxation under section 1211 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. Burnet 
v. Jones, —, Fed. (2) — (C. C. A. — 2, 
May, 1931). 





serve found in the bank at the time it| (Notice under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 

closed and to that exent the same was| Feb. 18, 1922.) 

entitled to be allowed as a_ preference | 680395, J. Pfleger, Indoxyl derivative, 868- 
inst s h reserve fund under the| 294. R. Schmidlin, Process of producing 

against such cash re: h pref- | phenylglycine and its homologues, 718340, 

| circumstances and to the extent such pref-| 6. j."Graul, Process of making cvan-methyl 

lerences were held to be allowable in the} derivatives of aromatic amids, D. C. Dela., 

ars a “al Reserve Bank,}| Doc. E 487, The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

case of Meyers v. Fede ee ee ae ee ee 

| 134 So. 600. & bel Decree upon stipulation for plaintiff May 28, 
The demurrer which the cour elow | 1931. ‘ 

sustained was a general demurrer to the | ares. (ase | 

lentire bill and since there was equity in|  739145° (See 1063173 ) 

the bill concerning the claim of preference 753659. (See 1063173.) 

with reference to the $8,150 hereinbefore 787859. (See 1063173.) 

referred to, it was error for the court to ae e ais? 

sustain the general demurrer. The decree 868294. (See 680395.) 

is accordingly reversed and the cause re- | 906367. (See 1063173.) 

| manded, with directions to overrule the 914678, F. Skelton, Handle for tools: 

' peners e rrer r further pro-| 1240503, same, Reinforced D-handle. appea 

; general demurrer and for fur Pp d n g ui 

| Seodings in accordance with this opinion.| filed Aug. 7, 1931, C. C. A. 4th Cir., Doc. 


3223. W. E. Skelton, et al. v. Baldwin* Tool 
Works. 


961612. 


| Burorp, C. J., and WHITEFIELD and TERRELL, 
| 3J., concur. E.iis and Brown, JJ., dis- 
{ sent. 


(See 1603173.) 





| paring camphor, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 485. 
| | 5 
| The Chemical Foundation, Inc. ee ees 
J ; | Fraser. Consent decree dismissing uly 
No Denial Made Re : 
- J? ‘aliditv | 1003268. (See 1063173.) 
(Of Check s } alidity 1055701. (See 1063173.) 
Ets, J., dissents. 1063173, C. Rampini, Producing emino- 
» nhrase “ 7 c w ‘aw anthraquinones and derivatives thereof, 
The phrase “she undextoes 0 eee k 724785, R. Bohn, Blue coloring matter and 
her entire savings account | rom ne an process relating to same, 753659, same, An- 
and was in the act of withdrawing the, thracene derivative and process of making, 


same,” as used in the opinion and alleged! 1055701, same, Pigments and process of mak- 


i > > i ~prete ing, 1150863, Just & Eckhard, same, 739145, 
an the bill, must . he ba a a) R. Bohn, Anthracene dye, 787859, Scholl & 
in the light of the rules and regula 20ns Bally, Anthracene compound and _ process 
limposed by the bank governing savings| of producing same, 818992, Bally « ree 
| : 5 a ic vere printed i 2 olor t ‘ocess of producing, 
accounts and which were printed in the} Coloring matter and pro 

intros . oe Fr. 
|savings account book. When Mrs. Mallett | 196393, O. Bally, Anthracene coloring ma 


: “r rocess f producing, 906367, Bally 
therefore undertook to withdraw her en-| {* and process of p Ons 


& Wolff, same, 1003268, Just & Wolff, same, 

tire savings account the bank was Open | 961612, Isler & Wolff, same. D. ¢ Dela. Doc. | 
* paying checks, she presented to the | E 486, The Chemical Foundation, « ; 
I~ — — : of the bank| E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., et al. De- 


proper officer or employe 


{her check for the amount she desired to cree upon stipulation for plaintiff May 29, 


1931. 


: : madvnond | 
be paid to her and at the time produced | 1104589, Ward & Taylor, Gear grinding 
her pass book or savings account book,| machine, 1155532. PA Ward, Machine for 
| the she hs a rig to control the de-| grinding = splined = shafts, 71495, same, 
| Seas . Pv ae —_ in the savings de-| Method of grinding splined shafts, etc., 1273- 
| posits made by : ae ee wish 016, same, Splined shaft, D. C., E. D. Mich., 
|partment and “was in the act of with-| g “piy.. Doc. 448, The Gear Grinding Ma- 
| i ” <j “he vers) i , . . attents 
drawing” the deposit when the deception | chine Co. v. Reo Motor Car Co. s 
of the bank official, constituting the 1106380, 4185533, and 1271405 mene said. a 
; = ernetre misse withou rej § 
fraud in the case, was perpetrated upon an Aare: 5. vast). 
|her. There was no denial of the validity 1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
of her check, nor of the bank’s duty to) ing by luminescent tubes, filed Aug ae 
immediately honor it. In fact the cir-| 2. © ae oe. Ee Ae oat ae 
cumstances 1n which the de eaperen wae | vy. Tubular Neon Co., Ltd., et al. 
perpetrated constituted an acceptance by | 1150863. (See 1063173.) 
the bank of the written demand for the 1155532. (See 1104589.) 


check and 1170790, A. M. Weston, Serving device for 








money as evidenced by the : 

‘ : : ‘ad ating ses > ly 931, D. C., E. D 

pass book, even if there was me Pa boo. est? ee a Gare v. Kugler’s 

actual placing of the legal tender upon) pesrcunt Co. Same, filed July 13, 1931, D. 

the window ledge in front of and under) ©. D. Pa. Doc. 6619, Mapleton Corp. v. 

ithe hands of Mrs. Mallett. The check] J. M. Cohen (Helen's Cafeteria). iscon 

lwas acce rd i in law the relation of | tinued with prejudice to a new action ul 

| wae ROPeEEes Ae = F 28, 1931. Doc. 6621, Mapleton Corp. v. J. 

debtor and creditor ceased. | Wanamaker, Same, filed Aug. 5, 1931, D. 

If there had been a bank robbery at) c., E. D Pe. ee iy ‘eats, « Saple. 

, y t i > isstor Sons, ( x, v7. pe 

that time and the money swept into the 5 gay nS a ae Doc. 6651, 

bag of the brigand Mrs. Mallet would Mapleton Corp. v. The Esto Real Estate 

have been the loser so far as the bank; Corp. Doc. 6653, Mapleton Corp. 3. 2 

t tol , 5 Ms oO 

was concerned. “Her cause oi action would | Coles Joridee & cloth . 1c. 6657, Maple- 
i , , y St rldge & i oc. Dt, } 

have been against the thief who with a Corp. ¥ Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. Same filed 

force and through Iniimidation and fear) gue 3.1931, D. C. Minn., 4th Div. Doc. E 

took her money. But it was as effectually 2073, Mapleton Corp. v. Wong Hing (Mun 


ltaken from her by the deceit and fraud ee Niccah hasan} Melentiee: $10 
of one who, though not armed with ine system, 1195632, W. C. White, Circuit 
a pistol or deadly weapon, just aS} connections of electron discharge appara- 

J y ' 77 W. Hull, Method of and 
effectually swept the money from! tus, 1251377, A , ull, So 
the possession of Mrs. Mallet into thg| means fOr ota igs. 1, Langmuir oe 
vaults of the institution which by fraud,| Tent Pote vee ‘ ape a RR 


variable 


tem for amplifying 

















deceit and abuse of confidence took it! 979, Rice & Keiloge. Amplifying system. D 
~ i oy . . . 
om bar. a ee as 7% Trav-ler Mfg. Corp 

In these circumstances to speak of con-| Gonsent decree July 27. 1931. 
inui : i ebtor and creditor 1195632. (See 1173079.) J 
tinuing the relation of d or i credito 1198632. (See 1173079.) pau joint. D. C.. 
is mere “learned talk” in which substance | 9g teeta: Wigan Prancisco). Doc. E 2878-L. 
is sacrificed to form and dishonesty and W. R. Layne, et al. v. Steel-Weld Equipment 
fraud prevails over innocence, right and) Gorp., et al. Patent held valid and in- 
justice F relati ; ere _— 4d July 29, 1931 
— ont er pee fae 14. F Lowenstein, Telephone relay 
debtor ceased when Mrs. Mallett pre- oR. C. Mathes, Circuits for electron 
sented her check accompanied by the PASS | Gischarze devices, 1465332, H. D Arnold 
book to the proper employe or officer at; yvacuum tube amplifier, D. C.. E D. Mo., E 
he pi , -e and a amploved in| Div., Doc. 9413, Radio Corp. of America. et 
the proper place and was em} oyed it Av.. Doc. 9413, Faciccorp. Consent decree 
the act of withdrawing her money. Then) 95% 57°y9a1 
up comes the person with evil and vicious 124056 (See 914678.) 

, p, i ; case, accor the 1251 (See 1173079.) 
purpose, in this case, according to t 251377 see vis 
statement of facts, a bank official with a ves ovnenen ? 

; > 7 <1 Je 
| fraudulent and deceitful words and prom- 1207188. (See 1173079.) ; 
ises and not a robber with a pistol and 1299232, H. Rosenberg, Art of fastening 
R r 4 84 ‘ » Shee € 
takes in the name of the bank Mrs. Mal-, sheets together, 14th, same. i € 5 metal 
‘eti's money back into the possession of structure ai , amtonis beeen Ta 
the bank. Rosenberg, et al. v. Carr Fastener Co De- 
2 th i uch cir a affirmed (notice Aug. 6, 1931) 

I am of the opinion that in such cir- | 1544022. L, J. Mildren, Oil well appliance 
cumstances the transaction did not re- 1729940. F. J. Hinderliter, Combination cas- 
new an old but established a new rela-| ing ring and elevator, D. C a PD Ox a. 
i v ‘Ss é é t nk,| (Tulsa), Doc. E 561, The Hinderliter Too 
tion between Mrs. Mallett and he bank & an), Des. BSS. The ier plain 
in which the latter became a trustee of ar eer 


the money which Mrs. Mallett allowed it 
to take again into ifs possession under 


"Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


1352506. E. E. Fowler. Filing and indexing 
equipment, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div.. Doc 
E 710, Postindex Co., Inc. v. International 
Visible Systems Corp. Consent decree hold- 


994457, Aschan & Kempe, Process of pre- | 


| 


Ruling Clarifies : 


Chain Store Tax 
Law in Alabama 


Only One License Needed by 
Concerns Having Dividing 
Walls Between Its Several 
Departments 


Montcomery, ALA., Sept. 17. 


A person who conducts a store having 
dividing walls between its several de- 
partments is not liable to the Alabama 
chain store tax, the Attorney General of 
that State has advised the Tax Commis- 
sioner. The fact that the walls are so ar- 
ranged that a customer would be required 
to go into the street in order to reac 


another department is immaterial, °t 
opinion held. 
The questions submitted by the Tax 


Commissioner were as follows: 
Conducted as One Business 


“Ist. When such person conducts his 
store business in a building which has 
more than one customer’s entrance from 
the street and the store has dividing walls 
between its several departments—open- 
ings being in these dividing walls through 
which cutomers may go from one de- 
partment to another, that is, from the 
grocery department to the dry goods de- 
partment, without having to return to a 
street entrance and reenter a different 
department from a street entrance, all 
departments of the store being owned or 
controlled by the same person, the store 
being conducted as one business, and all 
departments of the store being under the 
same roof and adjoining. 


“2nd. If a store is conducted as set out 
above, except as to the opening in the 
dividing walls between the departments, 
through which customers may pass, would 
more than one ‘store license’ be required 
under the legislative Act, supra, when a 
customer would be required, in going 
from one department to another, to go 
through the regular customers’ entrance 
to the street and reenter the adjoining 
departments from the street.” 


Liable for One License 


“In answer to both of your questions 
it is my opinion that under the condi- 
tions set out by you there is liability for 
—_ one license in each case,” the opinion 
said. 


“Under the facts as given by you there 
is only one store even though various 
lines of merchandise are handled and 
there is more than one street entrance. 
The business, however, from the facts 
given by you, is a unit and in my opinion 
constitutes but one ‘store.’ Therefore there 
is liability for only one license under 
House Bill 111, approved July 7, 1931.” 





« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 





ie Ee ent valid and infringed (notice Aug. 
, 1931). 

1392629 (a), C. P. Dubbs, Process of con- 
verting hydro-carbons, 1764296, R. Fleming, 
Method and apparatus for treating hydro- 
carbons, filed July 7, 1931, D. C. Dela., Doc. 
E 892, Universal Oil Products Co. vy, Winkler- 
Koch Engineering Co., et al. 

1392629 (b), 1543832, C. P. Dubbs, Process 
of converting hydrocarbons, 1543831, same, 
Apparatus for treating hydrocarbons, 1764296, 
R. Fleming, Method and apparatus for treat- 
ing hydrocarbons. filed July 7, 1931 D. C., 
Dela., Doc. E 893, Universal Oil Products 
Co. v. Winkler-Koch Engineering Co., et al. 
Doc. E 894, Universal Oil Products Co. y, 
Winkler-Koch Engineering Co., et al. Doc. 
E 895, Universal Oil Products Co. v. Winkler- 
Koch Engineering Co., et al. 


1411184, (See 12992327) 

1426754. (See 1231764.) 

1465148 (See 1299232.) 

1465332. (See 1231764.) 

1543831. (See 1392629 (b).) 

1543832. (See 1392629 (b).) 

1549872, Hebeler & Schulenberg, Electric 


welding apparatus, 1643550, Frickey & Kalen- 
born, Engine controller for welding system, 
1749133, 1778973, same, Arc welding system, 
1772636, ReGua & Kalenborn, Rail grinding 
machine, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 


Doc. E 2877-K, Welding Service, Inc. v. 
Steel-Weld Equipment Corp., et al. Patents 
held valid and infringed July 29, 1931. 


1551515, W. K. Howe, Automatic train con- 
trol system, appeal filed July 9, 1931, C. Cc. 
A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 9247, Great 
Northern Rwy. Co. vy. General Rwy. Signal 
Co 

1562787, I. M. Petersime, Incubator, C. C. 
A., 10th Cir., Doc. 333, J. L. Robins (Robbins 
Incubator Mfg. Co.) v. I. M. Petersime & 
Son. Decree reversed July 20, 1931. 

1581188, C. G. Fink, Process of electrode- 
positing chromium and preparing baths 
therefor, 1802463, same, Process of producing 
chromium plated articles with mirror-like 
scratch finish, filed July 7, 1931. D. C. Dela., 
Doc. E 891 United Chromium, Ine. y, 
Chrysler Corp 


1606342, E. A. Bruce, Draining device, filed 
Aug. 4, 1931, D. C. Nebr. (Omaha), Doc. E 
1135, E. A. Bruce v. S. Marino 


1620809, A. H. Fager, Vehicle running gear, 
filed July 23, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E U-83-H,. Fager Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co. vy. Utility Trailer Mfg. 
Co., et al. Doc. E U-66-H, Fager Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co. v. E. R. Clayton (New 
Comer Trailer Mfg. Co.) 

1633739. (See Re. 17567.) 

1643550. (See 1549872.) 

1660832, E. Conti, Tube forming machine, 
C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11445, Herz Straw Co., 
Inc. v. S. Smith, et al. Decree affirmed Aug. 
6, 1931 

1665715, O. P. Noisom, Compass indi- 
cator for automobiles, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. 
Louis), Doc. 8939, O. P. Noisom (Noisom 
Auto Compass Co.) v. Automatic Auto Com- 
pass Co. Decree modified and affirmed July 
28, 1931. 

1684671, H. P. Hayden, Method of prevent- 
ing evaporation from cement concrete dur- 
ing curing, filed Aug. 6, 1931, D. C.. S&S. D 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. A-34-C, The Bar- 
ber Asphalt Co., et al. v. S. A. Cummings, et 
al (Southwestern Curing Co.) 

1697459. Dorogi & Dorogi. Process of pro- 
ducing inflated bodies of flat rubber plates 


without the use of molds, filed Aug. 3, 1931, 
D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 61/150, Dr. Dorogi 
& Co Rubber Factory, Ltd. v. Katagiri 
Corp 


1728879 (See 1173079.) 
1728924, M. Buchsbaum, Hosiery, filed July 


2, 1931, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 890, Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc. y. Arteraft Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc 


1729654, Watson & Culver, Method of mak- 
ing bifocal lense. filed Aug. 5, 1931. D. C, 
Mass.. Doc. E 3446, United Kingdom Optical 
Co., Ltd., et al. v. American Optical Co., 
et al 

1729940 See 1344922.) 

1749133. (See 1549872.) 

1763768. A. H. Fager. Vehicle running gear, 
filed Juiy 23, 1931. D Cc 8. D. Calif. 
(Los Anegles), Doc. U-69-H, Fager Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co. v. Six Wheels, Inc 

1764296. (See 1392629 (a) and (b).) 

1772636 (See 1549872.) 

1778973. (See 1549872.) 

1797205, H. W. Houck, Electron tube ap- 
paratus, filed July 29, 1931, D. C. Dela., 
Doc. E 898, Duhilier Condensed Corp. v. 
National Union Radio Corp. Doc. E 899, 
Dubulier Condenser Corp v Perryman 
Electric Co., Inc. Doc. E 900, Dubilier Con- 
denser Corp. v. Radio Corp. of America 











1802463 (See 

1803549, A. N mmoens, Surface finishing 
machine, filed 4, 1931. D. C.. 8S. D. N. 
Y.. Doc. E 61/171, The Porter Cable Machine 
Co Superior Floor Surfacing Machine 
Corp 

1807697, G. A. Lyon, Cover for spare tires 








of automobiles, filed July 8, 1931, D. C, 
Dela., Doc. E 896, Lyon, Inc., et al. v. Tropice- 
Aire. ™ne 

1 (See Re. 17567.) 

Re. 17328, F. J. Schleicher, Paper box, 
appeal filed Aug. 6, 1931. C. C. A., 8th Cir, 
(St. Louis), Doc. 9277, Box Patents, Inc. vy. 
Universal Paper Box Mfg. Co 

Re. 17567, 1632729. H. J. Gaisman,. Safety 
razor, 1815745. R. E. Thompson, Safety razor, 
filed Aug. 7, 1931. D. C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doc. E 2142, Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. 
Hawley Hardware Co 

Des. 75501 (See Des. 46225.) 

Des. 82765. A. Stockstrom, Range. D. ©., 


N. D. Ohio. E. Div., Doc. E 3734, American 
H. P, Kirkland & Co. Patent 
valid and infringed (notice Aug. 8, 


Stove Co. v 
held 
1931). 


a 
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Insu 
To Set Limit on 
Disability Benefi 


Sales Methods of Last Two 
Years Criticized at Na- 
tional Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners 


PortTLanD, OreG., Sept. 17.—Limitation 
of maximum benefits payable under the 
disability clause of life insurance policies 
to two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
insured’s annual income for two or three 
years immediately preceding disability 
was suggested at the annual meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners here Sept. 17 by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Minneosta, Garfield 
W. Brown, as a means of overcoming the 
unfavorable experience of the companies 
writing this class of business. A second 
proposal, which Mr. Brown said he fa- 
vored, would be to limit disability coverage 
in future policies to waiver of premium. 

After reviewing the activities of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners which led to the adoption of 
the so-called “standard provisions for 
total and permanent disability benefits 
in connection with life policies’ at the 
1929 meeting of the convention, Mr. Brown 

®said “results to date have utterly failed 
to justify the optimistic prophecies of 
two years ago.” 

Underwriting Losses Continued 

“Underwriting losses have continued, 
the class of undesirable ‘pensioners’ has | 
increased enormously, while controversies 
between companies and assureds as to the 
interpretation of the disability contract 
have not subsided to any appreciable ex- 
tent, if at all,” he said. 

“Insurance Commissioners are still com- 
pelled to explain to disgruntled policy- 
holders the difference between total and 
permanent disability on the one hand 
and accident and health insurance on the 
other; to listen to the oft-repeated wail 
that the agent who sold the contract 
represented it as the latter; and to ad- 
monish assureds to do—what we all know 
is seldom done even by the insurance 
intelligencia—viz., to read their policies 
before filing them away for safe-keep- 
ing. That life insurance suffers by rea- 
son of such controversies may be accepted 
as axiomatic.” 

Mr. Brown attributed some of the losses 
of the last two years to “a rather startling 
sales policy adopted by many of the car- 
riers during the first six months of 1930” 
before the new standard provisions went 
into effect in most States on July 1 of 
that year. 

Cites Additional Liability 


It was assumed, he said, that agents 
would be instructed to “forget disability” 
during that period because of the: new 
rates which were soon to become ef- 
fective. Actually, however, he explained, 
insurance prospects were urged to get ad- 
ditional disability coverage before the 
rates went up, “thereby gorging the com- 
panies with the unprofitable business 
complained of.” It was this that was 
largely responsible for the comparative 
reduction in new business written in the 
last half of 1930, in Mr. Brown's opinion. 

To remedy the present situation, which 
he described as “a thorn in the flesh of 
most life companies,” Mr. Brown named 
seven proposals which have been offered. 
These are: Exercise of more care in un- 
derwriting; reduction in monthly bene- 
fits from $10 to $5 ver $1,000 of insur- 
ance; stopping disability payments at age 
of 60 or 65; lengthening of the waiting 
period from 4 to 6 months; limiting cov- 
erage to cases where disability occurs be- 
fore a certain age, such as 55; adoption 
of a pro rata clause to keep benefits be- 
low the insured's annual income, and elim- 
inating all disability coverage in the fu- 
ture except waiver of premium. 

Universal adoption of any of these 
would undoubtedly reduce disability un- 
derwriting losses in some degree, Mr. 
Brown declared. In addition to more care- 
ful underwriting, which is now being un- 
dertaken by many companies, according 
to the speaker, the adoption of a pro 
rata clause or limitation of disability cov- 
erage to waiver of premium was held to 
offer advantages without corresponding 
disadvantages found in the other pro- 


posals. 


Urges Concerted Effort 


Commissioner Brown pointed out that 
any remedial action must be undertaken 
by concerted effort on the part of all or, 
at least, the larger proportion of life 
companies. “Whether this is feasible is 
not for me to say,” he added. “Certainly 
this convention has no power, nor have 
the individual Commissioners, to take 
such drastic action. We can consider the 
merits of the proposal, open up our meet- 
ings as a forum for discussion, and make 
recommendations one way or the other, 
but that is all. 

“It is for the companies to say whether 
they are willing to forego a certain por- 
tion of their business, carrying a substan- 
tial premium income—business which, 
however, up to the present time has not 
paid its way—in order to stop unneces- 
sary losses, reduce controversies, misun- 
Gerstandings, litigation, and in order to 
reestablish life insurance in the minds 
of the public as the most stable and the 
most dependable of American institu- 
tions.” 
4 Opposes Disability Clause 
The disability clause in life insurance 
policies was a mistake originally and 
should be abolished, W. E. White, Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of West Virginia 
told the convention. 

“The companies have no right to lower 
life insurance to the plane of accident 
and health insurance unless they write it 
as such,” he said “Disability insurance 
has been advertised to sell life insurance 
Now it is a burden to the life companies 
instead of a means of profit.” 

Joseph I. Reece, Tennessee Commis- 
sioner, who was formerly a life insurance 
agent, said that the public does not de- 
mand disability benefits but purchases 
them because the agents insert the clause 
in the policies. He predicted that in time 
agents would not want to sell disability 
because of the unfavorable experience 
resulting from this coverage. 

Mr. Reece also read a paper by A. D. 
Dulaney, Insurance Commissioner of Ar- 
kansas, who was unable to attend the 
meeting because of illness. Mr. Dulaney 
said that more experience is necessary un- 
der the new standard provisions before 
their merit can be determined. He con- 
siders them a step in the right direction, 
but favors a pro rata clause. If the 
standard provisions hau been made 
stronger, he said, greater uniformity would 
have resulted. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Wash- 
ington, H. O. Fishback, declared that the 
companies did not consult the convention 
when disability provisions were first in- 
corporated in life policies and for that 
reason they should not ask the convention 


now to force them to eliminate the clause. 
To eliminate “unworthy” insurance 
agents, the State Insurance Commis- 


signers should seek practical agency qual- 
intation laws and when such laws are en- 
acted, skould intelligently enforce them 
Cc. C. Greer, Superintendent of Insur- 


@ ance of Alabama, declared in an addres: 
[Continued on» Page &, 
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rersUrged Life Insurance Sales Gain 


For Year In 


North Carolina 





{ Per Capita Average of $418 Is in Force, Says, 


Deputy State Commissioner 





‘ RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 17. | 

Although North Carolina is small in 
population, it can boast $1,300,000,000 of 
life insurance in force today, an average 
of about $418 for each man, woman and 
child in the State, the Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, Maj, A. L. Fletcher, told the 
Industrial Insurers’ Conference in session 
at Asheville yesterday. 

Speaking of the 11 North Carolina life 
insurance companies doing industrial busi- 
ness, Major Fletcher stated that during 
1930, a year of depression almost if not 
guite the equal of the present year, these 
11 companies registered a net gain in 
premium income over 1929 of $217,000, 
and that their industrial insurance in 
force increased from $69.887,947 on Dec. 
31, 1929, to $77,382,530 on Dec. 31, 1930. 

“Our complete figures for all life com- 
panies operating in the State during 1930, 
including both ordinary and _ industrial, 
showed a net gain in insurance in force 
over the previous year of $32,289.987.” 
Major Fletcher said. “While this gain is 
not as large as the average gain of pre- 
vious years, it serves to bear out my state- 


Standard Princi pal and Income Law 
Favored by Commi 


ment that North Carolina can point to} 
one great business that is not slipping 
and for this we should be duly grateful.” 

Expressing thanks for the splendid serv- 
ice rendered representatives of companies 
from outside the State, Major Fletcher 
said: 

“I know that you will pardon me if I 
show some of the pride I feel in our own 
North Carolina companies, but the thing 
that gives me greatest pleasure is to see 
how our own North Carolina companies 
are getting stronger with their own home 
folks, year by year. The figures show that 
our 11 North Carolina industrial life com- | 
panies, pitted against 10 friendly com- 
petitors in the industrial field from other 
States, walked away with practically all 
of the honors in 1930.” 


These companies have grown from $23,- 
630,000 in business at the end of 1920 to 
$77,382,530 at the end of 1930, during 
which period the admitted assets increased 
from $1,923,001 to $22.450,049, progress not 
made by accident, but the result of care- 
ful planning and painstaking effort, Major 
Fletcher said. 


ssioners’ Conference 


Act Pertains to Administration of Estates Created by Trusts 
And Wills for Their Disposition | 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 17—A uni- 
form principal and income act pértaining 
to the administration of estates created by 
trusts and wills was adopted Sept. 11 by 
the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. (A summary of 
the proposed Iaw was printed in the is- 
sue of Sept. 12.) 

The full text of the act as approved by 
the conference follows: 

An act concerning the ascertainment of 
principal and income and the apportion- 
ment of receipts and expenses among ten- 
ants and remaindermen, and to make uni- 
form the law with reference thereto. 


Section 1. Definition of terms. 

“Principal” as used in this act means 
any realty or personalty which has been 
so set aside or limited by the owner thereof 
or a person thereto legally empowered that 
it and any substitutions for it are even- 
tually to be conveyed, delivered or paid 
to a person, while the return therefrom 
or use thereof or any part of such return 
or use is in the meantime to be taken or 
received by or held for accumulation for 
the same or another person; 


‘Tenant’ Is Held Person 


To Whom Income Is Paid 


“Income” as used in this act means the 
return derived from principal: 

“Tenant” as used in this act means the 
person to whom income is presently or 
currently payable, or for whom it is ac- 
cumulated or who is entitled to the bene- 
ficial use of the principal presently and 
for a time prior to its distribution; 

“Remainderman” as used in this act 
means the person ultimately entitled to 
the principal, whether named or desig- 
nated by the terms of the transaction by 
which the principal was established or 
determined by operation of law; 

“Trustee” as used in this act includes 
the original trustee of any trust to which 
the principal may be subject and also any 
succeeding or added trustee. 

Section 2. Application of the 
powers of settlor. 


This act shall govern the ascertainment 
of income and principal, and the appor- 
tionment of receipts and expenses be- 
tween tenants and remaindermen, in all 
cases where a principal has been estab- 
lished with or, unless otherwise stated 
hereinafter, without the interposition of 
a trust; except that in the establishment 
of the principal provision may be made 
touching all matters covered by this act 
and the person establishing the principal 
may himself direct the manner of ascer- 
tainment of income and principal and the 
apportionment of receipts and expenses or 
grant discretion to the trustee or other 
person to do so, and such provision and 
direction, where not otherwise contrary 
to law, shall control notwithstanding this 
act. 


act— 


Disposition of Principal 
And Income Ruled On 

Section 3. 
position. 

(1) All receipts of money or other prop- 
erty paid or delivered as rent of realty or 
hire of personalty or dividends on cor- 
porate shares payable other than in shares 
of the corporation itself, or interest on 
money loaned, or interest on or the rental 
or use value of property wrongfully with- 
held or tortiously damaged, or otherwise 
in return for the use of principal, shall 
|be deemed income unless otherwise ex- 
| pressly provided in this act. 

(2) All receipts of money or other prop- 
erty paid or delivered as the consideration 
for the sale or other transfer, not a leas- 
ing or letting, of property forming a part 
of the principal, or as a repayment of 
loans, or in liquidation of the assets of a 
corporation, or as the proceeds of prop- 
erty taken on eminent domain proceed- 
ings where separate awards to tenant and 


Income and _ principal—dis- 


remainderman are not made, or as pro- 
ceeds of insurance upon property form- 
ing a part of the principal except where 


such insurance has been issued for the 
benefit of either tenant or remainderman 
alone, or otherwise as a refund or re- 
placement or change in form of principal, 
Shall be deemed principal unless other- 
wise expressly provided in this act. Any 
profit or loss resulting upon any change 
in form of principal shall enure to or 
fall upon principal. 

(3) All income after payment of ex- 
penses properly chargeable to it shall be 
paid and delivered to the tenant or re- 
j tained by him if already in his posses- 
sion or held for accumulation where legally 
so directed by the terms of the transac- 
tion by which the principal was estab- 
lished; while the principal shall be held 
for ultimate distribution as determined by 
the terms of the transaction by which 
it was established or by law. 


No Action Can Be Brought 


To Recover Apportionment 
section 4 Apportionment of income. 
Whenever a tenant shall have the right 

to income from periodic payments, which 

shall include rent, interest on loans and 
annuities, but shall not include dividends 
on corporate shares, and such right shall 


cease and determine by death or in any 
other manner at a time other than the 
date when such periodic payments should 


be paid, he or his personal representative 
shall be entitled to that portion of any 
such income next payable which amounts 

the same percentage thereof as the 
sime elapsed from the last due date of 


uch periodic payments to and including! 


1° day of the determination of his right 


,is of the total period during which such one calendar year, after the income from) 





income would normally accrue. The re- 
maining income shall be paid to the per- 
son next entitled to income by the terms 
of the transaction by which the principal 
was established. | 


But no action shall be brought by the} 
trustee or tenant to recover such appor- 
tioned income o: any portion § thereof 
until after the day on which would 
have become due to the tenant but for 
the determination of the right of the 
tenant entitled thereto. The provisions | 
of this section shall apply whether an ul- 
timate remainderman is specifically 
named or not. Likewise when the right 
of the first tenant accrues at a time other 
than the payment dates of such periodic 
payments, he shall only receive that por- 
tion of such income which amounts to the 
same percentage thereof as the time dur- 
ing which he has been so entitled is of 
the total period during which such income 
would normally accrue; the balance shall | 
be a part of the principal. 

Section 5. Corporate 
share rights. 

(1) All dividends on shares of a cor- 
poration forming part of the principal 
which are payable in the shares of the 
corporation shall be deemed principal. 
Subject to the provisions of this section, 
all dividends payable otherwise than in 
the shares of the corporation itself, in- 
cluding ordinary and extraordinary divi- 
dends and dividends payable in shares or 
other securities or obligations of corpo- 
rations other than the declaring corpora- 
tion, shall be deemed income. 
trustee shall have the option of receiving 
a dividend either in cash or in the shares 
of the declaring corporation, it shall be 


it 


dividends and 


considered as a cash dividend and deemed | 


income, irrespective of 
by the trustee. 

(2) All rights to subscribe to the shares 
or other securities or obligations of a cor- 
poration accruing on account of the own- 
ership of shares or other securities in such 
corporation, and the proceeds of any sale 
of such rights, shall be deemed princi- 
pal. All rights to subscribe to the shares 
cr other, securities or obligations of a cor- 
poration accruing on account of the own- 
ership of shares or other securities in an- 
other corporation, and the proceeds of 
Any sale of such rights, shall be deemed 
income 

(3) Where the assets of a corporation 
are liquidated, amounts paid upon cor- 
porate shares as cash dividends declared 
before such liquidation occurred or as 
arrears of preferred or guaranteed divi- 
dends shall be deemed income; all other 
amounts paid upon corporate shares on 
disbursement of the corporate assets to 
the stockholders shall be deemed princi- 
pal All disbursements of corporate as- 
sets to the stockholders, whenever made, 
which are designated by the corporation 
as a return of capital or division of cor- 
porate property shall be deemed principal. 

(4) Where a corporation succeeds an- 
other by merger, consolidation or reor- 
ganization or otherwise acquires its as- 
sets, and the corporate shares of the suc- 


the choice made 


ceeding corporation are issued to the 
shareholders of the original corporation 
in like proportion to, or in substitution 


for, their shares of the original corpora- 
tion, the two corporations shall be con- 
sidered a single corporation in applying 
the provisions of this section. But two 
corporations shall not be considered a sin- 
gle corporation under this section merely 
because one owns corporate shares of or 
otherwise controls or directs the other. 

(5) In applying this section the date 
when a dividend accrues to the person 
who is entitled to it shall be held to be 
the date specified by the corporation as 
the one on which the stockholders en- 
titled thereto are determined, or in de- 
fault thereof the date of declaration of the 
dividend. 


Loss or Gain Realized 


Falls Upon Principal 

Section 6. Premium 
bonds. 

Where any part of the principal con- 
sists of bonds or other obligations for the 
payment of money, they shall be deemed 
principal at their inventory value or in 
default thereof at their market value at 
the time the principal was established, 
or at their cost where purchased later, 
regardless of their par or maturity value; 
and upon their respective maturities or 
upon their sale any loss or gain realized 


and discount 


thereon shail fall upon or enure to the 
principal. 
Section 7. Principal used in business. 
(1) Whenever a trustee or a tenant is 


authorized by the terms of the transac- 
tion by which the principal was estab- 
lished, or by law, to use any part of the 
principal in the continuance of a _ busi- 
ness which the original owner of the 
property comprising the principal had 
been carrying on, the net profits of such 
business attributable to such_ principal 
shall be deemed income 

(2) Where such business consists of 
buying and selling property, the net profits 
for any period shall be ascertained by 
deducting from the gross returns during 
and the inventory value of the property 
at the end of such period, the expenses 
during and the inventory value of the 
property at the beginning of such period 

(3) Where such business does not con- 
sist of buving and selling property, the 
net income shall be computed in accord- 
ance with the customary praetice of such 
business, but not in such way as to de- 


Where the | 
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Interstate Survey 
Of Power to Begin 


Gov. Roosevelt Selects Group 
To Study Electrical 
Compacts 


ALBaNny, N. Y., Sept. 17. | 


Gov. Roosevelt has announced the ap-| 
pointment of two members of a Commis- 
sion created by the 1931 Legislature to 
make a survey of interstate electric busi- 
ness between New York and adjoining 
States. His announcement follows in full 
text: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 
673 of the Laws of 1931 Gov. Roosevelt 
today appointed Honorable Myer Jacob-} 
stein, of Rochester, and Karl R. Miner, 
of Yonkers, as members of the Commis- 
sion to make a general survey of utility 
companies of States adjoining the State 
of New York engaged in interstate trans- 
mission of power and to negotiate and 
agree upon the terms of a treaty or com- 
pact between the States and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, for submission 
to the Legislatures of such States and to 
the Federal Government for approval, such 
treaty or compact to cover comprehen- 
sively all matters relating to the effective 
regulation and control of interstate trans- 
mission of power between such States. 

The Governor's appointees serve in con- 
junction with two Senators appointed by 
the Temporary President of the Senate 
and two members of Assembly appointed 
by the Speaker of the Assembly. 


Labor Conditions 


On Federal Works 
Said to Be Stable 


Assistant) Secretary Heath 
Says Wages Are Adequate 
And Work Is Proceeding 
Without Interruption 


(Continued from Page 5. 
Phosphate Chemical Company. The Nico- 
lai Door Company and the Portland Men- 
ufacturing Company plan an early re- 
opening which will provide employment 
for nearly 200 individuals. 

The Merchants Exchange announces a, 
substantial gain in Portland's ocean-borne 
domestic trade for the first eight months 
of this year. Dun’'s local report states 
that retail and wholesale trade are quiet, 
but that present indications point to a 
good Fall business. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
State and city officials have been ac- 
tive during the past week in discussing 
ways and means of providing funds for 


unemployment relief work during the 
coming year, but no definite action has 
been taken as yet to provide money for 


this work. The Women's Club and va- 
rious charity organizations are active in 
orgamizing relief work in the various com- 
munities 

One large corporation reports the in- 
stallation of new working schedules effec- 
tive on Sept. 9, for its San Francisco 
office, providing for 44 hours’ work per 
week for each employe, with all overtime 
to be compensated by an _ equivalent 
amount of time off at the convenience of 
the company. This new schedule provides 
for an increase in hours of work of ap- 
proximately 19 per cent and is equivalent 
to a reduction in the wage rate per hour 
of the same percentage. However, for the 
present, the total amount earned by the 
employe will be unchanged. The in- 
creased amount of work per employe will 


| be decreased by engaging some additional 


employes to keep pace with the require- 
ments, so that all overtime work may 
eventually be eliminated. This new prac- 


| tice will not only guarantee employment 


to present employes but it will also give 
employment to others. 


Greenville, Miss 
Report from Mrs. Coburn H. Williams, 
Chamber of Commerce, Greenville, Miss., 
is as follows: We have a few move work- 
ing, due to the levee work and a few gins 
are running part time; highway work is 
still using a few men 


New Hampshire Utility 
Asks to Make Bond Issue 


Concorp, N. H., Sept. 17. 

The Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire has asked approval of the 
Public Service Commission of the issuance 
of $2,200,000 of 4'» per cent bonds to be 
sold at not less than 95. 

The proceeds are to be used to purchase 
the power generating boat Jacona for 
$1,600,000 and for the improvement of 
dockage facilities and sub-station equip- 
ment, 


South Carolina Orders Cut 
In Electric Rates to Gins 


Co.umpia, 8. C., Sept. 17. 
A reduction of 12's per cent in the 
cotton gin rates of the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. has been ordered by the 
State Railroad Commission, effective for 
the 1931-32 season. The new rates were 
agreed upon by the company and ginners 
who had filed complaint against existing 
rates. 

The present rates are $3 per horsepower 
service charge and 3 cents per kilowatt 
hour energy charge for the first 500 kilo- 
watt hours used each month, and 2 cents 
for the 


s 


excess 


Extra Legislative Session 
Called in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely yesterday is- 
sued a proclamation calling the Legis- 
lature into extraordinary session on Sept. 
28 to make changes in the compulsory 
automobile insurance law. No other sub- 
jects were included in the call. 

The proclamation recites that the Com- 
missioner of Insurance has promulgated 
certain rates “which appear to work a 
serious hardship upon the people” and 
that “the welfare of the people demands 
that legislative action be taken in refer- 
ence thereto.” 


uch business for that year has been ex- 
1austed, shall fall upon principal. 


Section 8. Principal comprising ani- 
mals, 
Where any part of the principal con- 


sists of animals employed in business, the 
provisions of section 7 shall apply; and 
in other cases where the animals are held 
as a part of the principal partly or wholly 
because of the offspring or increase which 
they are expected to produce, all off- 
spring or increase shall be deemed prin- 
cipal to the extent necessary to maintain 
the original number of such animals and 
the remainder shall be deemed income; 


crease the principal. and in all other cases such offspring or 
(4) Any increase in the value of the’ increase shall be deemed income. 
principal used in such business shall be 
deemed principal, and all losses in any To be continued in the issue of 
Sent. 19, 





Many Fatal Acciden 





Nearly 29 Per Cent in 1930 Occurred in Rest- 


dences, Says State Department of Health | 


‘Three-fifths of Transactions 





Atpany, N. Y., Sept. 17. 


An analysis of fatal accidents in the 
State outside of New York City in 1930, 
made by the Department of Health, shows 
that slightly more than half occurred in 
public places and nearly 29 per cent in 
the nome, it is shown in a statement is- 
sued by the Department. 


The statement follows in full text: 

In 1930 fatal accidents, numbering 10,- 
194, held the fourth place among the im- 
portant causes of death in the State. The 
death rate from accidents (80.7 per 100,- 
000 population) was practically the same 
as that of 20 years ago (80.8), while in 
the same period of years the death rate 
from all other causes decreased from 
1535.1 per 100,000 in 1910 to 1085.7 in 
1930—a drop of 29.3 per cent. 


Record Is Analyzed 


For the First Time 


For the first time, the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the State Department 
of Health has analyzed the record of fa- 





New York City, 
occurrence and 
home, industrial. 


Public accidents include all those oc-| 
curring in public places, except to per- 
sons carrying out duties for which they 
are employed. Accidents to bus drivers, 
railroad engineers, mailcarriers, etc., are 
industrial. 


Home accidents include all those occur- 
ring in the home, except to persons not 
residents of the home but employed there 
at the time. For instance, an accident, 
to a servant is a home accident, while 
an accident to a paperhanger is an in- 
dustrial accident. 

Industrial accidents include all those oc- 
curring to persons carrying out the duties 
for which they are employed, except do- 
mestic servants. 

The necessary information was secured 
both from death certificates and special 
questionnaires. The following table shows 
the distribution of public. home and in- 
dustrial accidents in the State, outside of 
New York City, in 1930, according to the 


according to place of 
circumstances — public, | 


tal accidents in the State, exclusive of type of accident 
+ Indus- 
All Public Home trial 
acci- acci- acci- acci- Un- 
TYPE OF ACCIDENTS dents dents dents dents known 
All accidents §.31) 2,662 1,528 885 236 
Poisoning (gas excepted) 120 4 74 2 40 
Conflagration 88 2 74 8 4 
Burns conflagration excepted) ......... 225 9 167 35 14 
Mechanical suffocation 58 2 51 4 1 
Irrespirable or pOlsOMOUS GAS ........seeeeee 142 17 105 15 
Drowning 452 499 13 30 
Traumatism by 
Firearms 83 39 27 2 15 
Cutting and piercing instruments ....... 40 4 21 13 2 
Falis 273 161 883 158 7 
Mines and quarries 14 14 
Machines 106 5 5 95 1 
Railroads 249 149 99 1 
Street cars 30 25 5 3 
AVUGOTIOOIES ove ccescensesccneseveacene 1.867 1,688 17 161 1 
COROT VORIGIOS ooavivesccvcerecevecensenens 147 89 7 50 1 
Landslide, other crushing 87 7 9 70 1 
Injuries by animals ..........s..0.. 31 6 24 1 
StArvation .....cesecsvcsceveesesene 1 1 
Excessive cold 10 3 5 . 2 
Excessive heat a : : : 10 
Lightnin 
Other electric GONE ok co hoses Ka ne eecepwas 60 9 4 44 3 
Fracture (cause not specified) ........66. 35 8 i 8 12 
Other external violence 157 22 44 40 51 


a 
More than one-third of the deaths from 


accidents were caused by automobiles 
(35.2 per cent), falls being second (24.0 
per cent), and drowning next in impor- 
tance (8.5 per cent). 


Most of Fatal Falls 
Occurred in Homes 


Of the 5,075 deaths for which the place 
of accident was known, 52.5 per cent were 
public, 30.1 per cent home accidents, and 
17.4 per cent industrial, 

The bulk of drownings, accidents caused 
by railroads, street cars, and other vehi- 
cles, and traumatism by firearms occurred, 
of course, in public places. Industrial ac- 
cidents predominated in fatalities caused 
by machines, landslides and other crush- 
ings, electric shock, and mines and quar- 
ries. Among the other specified types, 
home accidents were in the majority. De- 
serving of special notice is the fact that 


Power Questionnaires | 


| Answered Rapid y 


Holding Companies Return In- 
quiry Blanks 


Holding companies interested in the pro- 
ductton of electric power have been “re- 
markably responsive” in answering the 
questionnaire inquiring into the financial 
status of licensees under the Federal Water 
Power Act sent out by the Federal Power 
Commission, Chairman George Otis Smith 
announced in a statement made public at 
the Department of the Interior Sept. 17. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the com- 
panies have already answered the inquiry, 
he said. The full text of Mr. Smith's 
statement follows: 


One sentence quoted from the letter of 


transmittal from a large holding com- 
pany fairly represents the _ spirit with 
which every company is responding to 


Questionnaire No. 2.of the Federal Power 
Commission. “We believe we have been 
able to prepare a complete and responsive 
answer to your questions, but if the Com- 
mission should find upon examination of 
the returns that it will be helpful to have 
additional information we shall be glad to 
provide it in so far as it may be avail- 
able.” 

Dr. W. M. Splawn reports to the Com- 
mission that 
of the companies have thus far answered 
the questionnaire in whole or in part. 
Some of the larger holding companies have 
found it difficult to compile all of the in- 
formation asked for within the short 
period allowed and have requested brief 
extensions of time for filing parts of the 
returns. Considering the fact of the work 
of these answers being necessarily exe- 
cuted during the vacation period, the 
Commission feels that the companies have 
been remarkably responsive to the rather 
comprehensive inquiry by the Commission. 


Federal Building Program 
Free of Labor Troubles 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
pay roll for August, $218,705.32; custodial 
force, 7,144; pay roll for August, $936,- 
653.90; grand total of employes, 8,077; pay 
roll for August, $1,155,359.22 

Work accomplished during August: 

Correspondence Approximately 40,000 
letters and telegrams were handled dur- 
ing the month. 

Obligations: During the month contract 
obligations were made totaling $30,287,- 
397.05. This amount involved the award- 
ing of 68 formal contracts. 

Expenditures: During the month of Au- 
gust expenditures were made totaling $9,- 
520,784.13. This expenditure involved the 
issuance of 9,657 vouchers 

Site selections: During the month of 
August, 53 sites were selected scattered 
throughout the country. 

Private architects: During the month of 
August, 33 private architectural firms were 
awarded for that many buildings. This 
makes a total of 1€4 engaged in work on 
the public building program. 

In a previous address before this or- 
ganization I have described something of 
the plans for the Federal City. Since 
then blocks of buildings have been razed; 
excavations have been started; foundation 
and construction contracts are about to 
be let, and in a few months the work of 
building the National Archives Building, 
the Department of Justice Building, the 
Interstate Commerce Building, the De- 
partment of Labor, Federal Auditorium, 
and the Post Office Department Building 
will be well under way. The Architect 
of the Capitol is letting a contract for 
the Supreme Court Building. The annex 
to the House Office Building is well on its 
way. The work of altering the Senate 
Office Building is in progress, and the 
great Memorial Bridge to Arlington will 
be opened in the Spring. Landscape work 
is progressing everywhere and I want to 
urge everyone of you to take your families 

| next year on a pilgrimage to the Nation's 


|; mobiles were 
| one-half 


approximately 25 per cent | 


883 of the 1,202 falls, for which the neces- 
sary information was available, occurred 
at home. 

In the group of public accidents, auto- 
responsible for more than 
(63.4 per cent) of all fatalities, 
drownings were second with 15.4 per cent, 


! followed by falls and railroad accidents— 


6.0 and 5.6 per cent, respectively. 

In the group of home accidents, falls 
represented more than one-half of the 
fatalities (57.8 per cent). Next in order 
were burns (10.9 per cent), and absorp- 
tion of irrespirable or poisonous gas (6.9 
per cent) 

Among industrial accidents, the leading 
cause of death was, once more, automo- 
biles (18.2 per cent); the percentage of 
deaths from falls (17.9 per cent) was 
nearly as high. Next in order were rail- 
road accidents 
(10.7 per cent), and landslides and other 
crushings (7.9 per cent). 


Effect of Bank’s Fraud 
To Prevent Withdrawal 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
the influence of the deceit which it prac- 
ticed upon her. 

The order sustaining a demurrer to the 
bill was erroneous on that phase of the 
case, as well as it involved the $8,150 
which the bank afterwards refused to pay 
on Mrs. Mallett’s check. 

Brown, J. (Concurring specially in the 
dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Ellis.) 

I think the facts alleged placed Mrs. 
Mallett in the same position that she 
would have occupied if, on July 13, 1929, 
she had actually withdrawn the $13,647.14 
and redeposited it on that date upon the 
express representations made by the offi- 
cer of the bank: When an officer of a 
bank, knowing it to be insolvent, expressly 
represents to a depositor that the bank 
is in good financial condition and that 
the deposit will be perfectly safe, and 
thereby induces the making of a new de- 
posit, or the continuation of a deposit 
which would otherwise have been with- 
drawn, the bank becomes the trustee ex- 
maleficio of such funds, entitling the de- 
positor to a preference. See 39 Cyc. 172, 
et seq. 


Oil Group to Confer 


ith Mr. Lamont 


To Present Plan for Curtail- 


ment of Production 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
production of United States pools to about 
2,380,000 barrels daily. This amount, the 
oil representatives calculated, was ap- 
proximately 200,000 barrels below current 
daily demand, and the thought was, 
therefore, that there would’ be about 
200,000 barrels daily withdrawn from 
storage aS a means of meeting the de- 
mand. 

Thurman Hill, of the Kansas Public 
Service Commission, predicted at the 
Oklahoma City conference that the pro- 
gram would be made operative by Oct. 1. 
He decalred at that time that he saw 
no reason why the several important oil 
producing States would not join in and 
accept the allocation of curtailment. 

Thus far, the Department of Commerce 
has made no statement respecting its posi- 
tion in the effort of the oil producers, 
especially among the fields of the Middle 


West and Southwest, to hold down the 
production. 

The action of the conference at Okla- 
homa City indicates that the problem 


agin will be before Congress when it con- 
venes in December. Much debate and sev- 
eral committee hearings on the oil crisis 
took place during the last session but 
neither the House nor the Senate went 
any further with it. Demands for a tariff 
on oil imports were made frequently dur- 
ing Senate and House debate, and this 
argument was continuing when the time 
for adjournment came, March 4 

No word has been received to indicate 
whether the delegation that is to see Mr. 
Lamont will do more than simply present 
the conclusions reached by the Oklahoma 
City conference. Mr. Ely was asked to 
notify the Secretary oy Commerce that 
the delegation would be here to see him 
but that request gave no further informa- 
tion 


Shipbuilding Inactive 
Shipbuilding at Palermo, Italy, was in- 
active during the second quarter of 1931 
Apart from further progress on the two 
gunboats which are being constructed for 
the Persian Government, shipbuilding ac- 
tivities were confined to a few minor re- 
pairs. (Department of Commerce.) 


Capital and see there the blooming of a 
city, the seed of which was planted 140 
years ago, which is to be one of the great 
cities of the world—the Capital of your 
country. 


(11.2 per cent), machines | 





ts In Homes Analysis of Sales 
Shown by New York Studies Made h 


y Plants 
In Tool Industry 


Are With Wholesalers, Ac- 


cording to the Census of 
Distribution 


Sales to wholesalers make up three- 
fifths of the sales by manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making tools (other 
than edge or machine tools, files, or saws). 
Data collected for the Census of Distri- 
bution show that of the total sales by 
these plants in 1929, amounting to $100,- 
038,000, 60.4 per cent, or $60,377,000, was 
made in this way. 

Manufacturing plans sold 6 per cent, or 
$6,045,000, worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
or consumers. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To consumers, such as manuface- 
turers, mechanics, machine shops, con- 
tractors, stone workers, plumbers, etc., 
26.4 per cent, or $26.458.000; and to re- 
tailers, 7.2 per cent, or $7,158,000. 


Sales Through Agents 
Of the above sales to dealers and con- 


sumers, $14,726,000 was made through 
manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, 
brokers, or commission houses. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine manufacturing 
plants sold through such agents, 22 of 
them selling their entire output in this 
way. 


The total sales as shown above are $771,- 
000 greater than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This difference is explained as follows: 
Nine of the plants in the industry re- 
ported jobbing to the extent of $1,260,000, 
which is included in sales; whereas re- 
pair work amounting to $489,009, reported 
by 59 plants, is not included in sales. 

This report shows the sales channels 
used by the 533 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making all kinds of 
tools not made in such industries as the 
cutlery and edge tool, the file, the hard- 
ware, the machine tool, or the saw in- 
dustries. Specific products of this indus- 
try include stone and marble cutting 
tools, spirit levels, picks, plumbers’ tools, 
jewelers’ tools, ironworkers’ tools, confec- 
tioners’ tools, shovels, spades, scoops, 
pressing ifons, hammers, mallets, solder- 
ing irons, screw drivers, wrenches, pliers, 
etc.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Ancient Indian Art 
Found in Arkansas 


Smithsonian Institution Is De- 
ciphering Tribal Pictures 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


there. It is possible that the field was 
a place of assembly for various clans in 
that region, and that each clan left its 
records on rocks. 

A few miles from the field Mr. Walker 
discovered a group of paintings on the 
walls of an old rock shelter, probably oc= 
cupied by cave-dwellers. These picto- 
graphs were not at all similar to the 
petroglyphs found near Calf Creek, 
Whereas the carvings seemed to tell no 
story, or to have no obvious meaning, the 


paintings probably are records of hap- 
| penings. There are crescents, moons, 
suns and other linear drawings. More de- 


tailed study will be necessary before their 
Significance can be determined. 


The third 


type was found in a cave 
about 80 miles from Calf Creek. These 
| were petroglyphs. Definite figures are 


|represented; among them what appears 
|to be a man on horseback, several human 
figures and an eagle with outstretched 
wings. Popular tradition attributes them 
to the Spaniards, because of the fact that 
Indians at that time were supposed to 
have had no horses. However, it is equally 
possible that they were drawn by pre- 
historic Indians. 

Mr. Walker at present 
study of photographs and 
these carvings and paintings. 
paring them to similar pictographs and 
petroglyphs previously discovered, and 
hopes in the near future to have a scien- 
tific explanation of their presence and 
significance. 


1s 


engaged in 
copies of 
He is com- 


Order Clears Bay 
For Navy Bombing 


Area Near Tangier Sound 


Closed Oct. 5 to 20 


President Hoover's executive order of 
Sept. 16 prohibiting operation of surface 
vessels and aircraft in sections of Chesa- 
peake Bay next month was issued in order 
that the Navy may have sufficient space 
in which to conduct aerial bombing opera- 
tions, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced Sept. 17. (The Executive order 
was published in full text in the issue of 
Sept. 17) 


The Navy Department's announcement 
follows in full text: 


The Navy Hydrographic Office has is< 
sued a memorandum for aviators and a 
notice to mariners to the effect that in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an Execus 
tive Order signed by the President, Sept. 
14, a naval air-space reservation and de- 
fensive sea area will be established near 
the southern entrance of Tangier Sound, 
off southwestern Maryland, from Oct. 5 to 
Oct. 20, 1931. 


Aircraft are prohibited from operating 
within a radius of five miles, and surface 
vessels within a radius of two miles, of the 
central part of this area. 

The air-space reservation and defensive 
sea area have been established at the re- 
quest of the Navy Department in order 
that scientific tests of ordnance material 
may be held on the U. S. 8. “Pittsburgh,” 
second line cruiser decommissioned July 
30, of this year. 


In these tests, dummy aerial bombs will 
be dropped to determine the deck pene- 
tration that may be expected from the lat- 
est type of bombs now in service and to 
test the design of bomb cases and fuses. 
Static explosive charges, representing the 
explosions to be expected from different 
types of bombs, will be detonated at va- 
rious points on board the “Pittsburgh” to 
study the destructive effects of bomb hits. 

The War Department has been invited 
to send observers to witness these tests. 


Oregon Authorizes Grade 
, Crossings on New Line 


SaLtem, Orec., Sept. 17. 
The Great Northern Railway has been 
authorized by the Public Utilities Com- 
missioner of Oregon to construct 21 grade 
crossings over public highways on its new 
line known as the “California extension,” 
running from the City of Klamath Falls 
ito the southern boundary of the State 
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Industrial Group 
Denies Crisis in 


~ Railway Finance 





‘No Real Emergency’ Exists, 
Associated Industries of 
New York Declare in Op- 


posing Rate Increase 





Denial of the railroads contention that 
they are in a “desperate condition” and 
that an “emregency situation” necessi- 
tates the immediate increase of all freight 
rates and charges by 15 per cent, was 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission Sept. 17 by the Associated Indus- | 


tries of the State of New York. (Ex 
parte No. 103.) : 

Pointing out that “there is no real| 
emergency,” and that the carriers are not 
in a “desperate condition,” the brief of the 
New York industries advised the Commis- 
sion that last year the carriers paid divi-| 
dends of almost $500,000,000 and had a| 
surplus of approximately $5,000,000,000. 

Other briefs were filed by the Port of; 
New York Authority, the Public Utilities | 
Commission of the State of Colorado, the 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company and the 
International Paper Company. 
‘No Real Emergency’ 

“There is no real emergency,” said the | 

‘Associated Industries brief. “A sharp 


| 
falling off in revenues for a few months | 


does not constitute an emergency. Freight 
rates cannot be changed every few 
months without serious effect upon in- 
dustry. One must study the results for} 
“several years to gauge the adequacy of a} 


rate structure. The results for the decade) the plan, I will say that I am not “an| The agreement here submitted changes 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, show a most gratify-| advocate of Government participation in| the requirement of three 16-knot vessels | 


ing improvement in the financial condition 
of the railroads. 

“During the past few years,” it was said, | 
“they have paid the greatest dividends in! 
their history. During the five-year period | 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, the rate of dividends | 
on dividend-paying stocks was 7.63 per| 
cent, the highest of any five-year period | 
‘in railroad history. | 

Rate of Dividends 


“The rate of dividends on all stock, in- 


cluding nondividend stock, was 5.70 in|laws and go along with him. These pro- in the agreement. The through rates are 


1929, the latest year for which the figures | 
are available. The dividends declared and | 
the interest accrued during the past three | 
years were the greatest in history. 

“The amount of stock actually issued | 
during the past three years was the great- | 
est in history, and during 1928 and 1929) 
the stoek was sold at an actual premium | 
of $2,300,000. The bond issues during the 
past three years have been almost the 
greatest in history, and the discounts 
suffered have been approximately 2 per 
cent. 

“The relation of current assets to cur- 
rent liability was 126.44 per cent at the 
end of 1930. The total surplus increased 
from $3,142,416,871 in 1920 to $5,177.565,- | 
46i at the end of 1930. The free (or un- 


Tax Refund Eicon Y, 
To Fruit Company 


Overassessments in Income 
Levies Are Determined by 
Revenue Bureau 


Refunds of approximately $2,240,000 to 
the United Fruit Company,.of Boston, as | 
overassessment in income tax payments | 
| were determined Sept. 17 by the Bureau | 
|of Internal Revenue of the Department | 
of the Treasury. | 
The refunds cover the years 1923, 1925, 
1926, 1927 and 1928, and cover allowances | 
for foreign taxes paid as well as the over- 
assessment which has been determined. 
For 1923, the réfund totals $1,096,705.08; 
1925, $552,173.97; 1926, $184,669.24; 1927, 
$120,455.42; and 1928, $307,424.69. 

Of the 1928 refund, $53,323.33 is being 
withheld for adjustments in connection 
with an alleged deficiency for the year 
1924. 


Unification Plan 
To Solve Problems 
Of Industry Studied 


Various Members of Con- 
Gives Views on 
Gerard Swope Plan for 
Voluntary Organization 


| 


ovnen 
gress 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


unemployment insurance. There should 


{be some arrangement between employers | vessel, 


and employes along the lines of unem- 
ployment insurance.” 

Senator Brookhart (‘Rep.), of Iowa: 
“The purpose of Mr. Swope is to make 
possible the formation of a series of great 
combinations and to take them out from 
under the anti-trust laws. If he will add 


| three provisions to his plan, I will be will-|rect ports of call of American South 


ing to consent to repeal of the anti-trust 


visions are: 

“(1) That one man in any of these 
proposed organizations or associations 
shall have one vote. Capital shall not 
vote. 


“(2) Capital return shall be limited just 
the same as men are given a wage. And, 
that return shall not exceed the rate of | 
the production of wealth annually in this 
country. Up to date, the rate of produc- | 
tion of wealth has not exceeded 4 per 
cent. Out of the return of 4 per cent, | 


| labor, invention, genius and management |attached to and forming part of the agree- | !4nd.—Issued by the Shipping Board. 


shall get at least 1 per cent. 
leave 3 per cent for capital. 


That would 


Distribution of Earnings 
“(3) There shall be distribution of earn- 


other matters, | 
|} the Shipping Board, the Board announced | 










appropriated) surplus increased from $1,-| ings over and above the earnings allowed 
914,612,520 in 1920 to $3,833,596,013 at the) to capital and men back to the member- 
end of 1930, having nearly doubled in| ship in proportion to the business they 





























































































































































that period,” said the brief. 

The present falling off in earnings is at- 
tributable rather to inadequate tonnage 
than to inadequate rates, continued the, 
brief. 

“Our final request,’ said the brief. “is 
that the Commission shall refrain from 
making any decision of an ‘emergency’ 
character.” 

The Port of New York Authority's brief 
stressed the need for preserving existing 


differentials between the ports of the At-| 


Jantic seaboard. 

Opposing the railroad’s proposal, the 
State of Colorado declared that the 
“remedy for the railroads lies in the 
further curtailment of expenses of opera- 
tion and other expenditures.” 

Both the International Paper Company 
and the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 
while taking no position in the case as to 
the reasonableness of the carriers’ general 
claim for a rate advance, requested that 
their respective products be excepted from | 
such increase. 


Time Is Extended 


For Rail Rate Briefs 


I. C. C. Will Allow Several Days 
After Sept. 18 


Although the _ Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set Sept. 18 as the last 
day when briefs are to be filed in con- 
Nection with the railroads’ joint petition 
for a 15 per cent advance in freight rates, 
it will allow the fiiing of briefs for several 
days thereafter in cases where the time 
was not sufficient for their compilation, 
it was stated orally at the Commission 
Sept. 17. (Ex parte No. 103.) 

To date there have been but seven or 
eight briefs officially filed, although ap- 
proximately 30 were received at the Com- 
mission's mailing office Sept. 17. 

Commission officers connected with the 
edministration of the freight rate in- 
crease hearings stated orally that they 
expected more than 100 briefs to be filed 





in the case, since over 50 parties have | 


asked for permission to present oral ar- 

guments to the Commission on Sept. 31. 
While the Commissioners conducting 

the proceedings number only five—Meyer, 


Eastman, Porter, Lewis and Lee—all mem- | 


bers will vote on the final decision, and 
for that reason, each member of the Com- 
mission will receive a copy of each brief 
filed, it was stated. 


Fall Fruit Crops | 
Declared Plentiful 


Apples and Peaches Exceed 
Federal Estimates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fruit. 
cated to be nearly 223,000,000 bushels and 
the commercial crop nearly 39,000,000 bar- 
rels, or close to 117,000,000 bushels. 

The peach crop made some advance dur- 
ing the month and is certain to hang up 
a record for production this yaer, being 
forecast at 11 per cent above the record 
1926 crop. The total crop is indicated 
to be 77,700,000 bushels. Taking out the 
southern production, which is practically 
over, and also removing the California 
clingstone crop which is largely absorbed 
by commercial canneries, we are left with 
about 40,000,000 bushels in the late mar- 
keting States. Last year these States had 
a@ very small crop of only 21,000,000 bush- 
els. In 1928, they had nearly as many 
@s are now in sight. All sections report 
@ large crop of good quality. While pre- 
vailing low prices are greatly increasin 
the home canning and 


unharvested. 

Practically no change occurred in pear 
prospects during August, 
production being 24,100,000 bushels. 
would be 13 per cent below last 
production but about 9 per cent larger 
than an average crop 
country. 


é 


The total apple crop is now indi-| 


1 & | signee, marks, numbers, contents, weight 
,. preserving of)and value of all bundles and 
peaches, large quantities included in the imported by air, toge 
present forecast of production are going cont : 


the indicated ing in Guatemala, with the number and 
This | kind 
year's to 


transact in the enterprise. Twenty-five 
per cent of the net return shall be kept | 
in the enterprise for the growth and de- | 
velopment of the business. The whole of | 
the industry shall be federated together 
in this plan so that a five-year program 
or a 10-year program may be made for 
the entire country. 

“Those three provisions should be added 
to the Swope plan. There has got to be | 
general cooperative organization with 
everybody in it if the plan is to work. 
Competition with its vast waste would be 
| ended. This would enormously increase 
production which would be distributed to | 
all the people through wages and trade | 
| dividends. Thus there would be a tre- 
| mendous increase -in the national income 
| to be shared by all the people. 

| “I am glad to see that big business rec- 
ognizes at last its utter failure to date in 
| the management of the American eco- 
| nomic system.” 

The plan set forth by Mr. Swope is a 
; constructive step to relieve the depres- | 
i sion, it was stated orally Sept. 17 by Com- | 
| missioner William E. Humphrey, of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

“If any such plan is adopted,” he said, | 
“executives of the business firms of the 
central organization should be the main | 
controlling iactor. There should be as | 
| little Federal control as possible, although 
| there may be a necessity for Government 
| Supervision.” Mr. 
| “advisory board,” composed of representa- 
tives of employers, employes and the pub- 
lic, be responsible to a Federal supervisory 
board, such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 





|any form of Federal control or regulation 
of insurance was expressed in oral state- 
ments made today by several State in- 
surance supervisory officials in comment- 
ing on the insurance features of the pian 
for the stabilization of industry proposed 
by Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Flectric Company. 





| here attending the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 
Jess G. Read, president of the conven- 


tion and Insurance Commissioner of Okla- | 


| homa, said he was opposed to Federal con- 
| trol of insurance. 
|@ good job in supervising insurance,” said 
Mr. Read, “and of all businesses insurance 
|has had the best record of accomplish- 
|}ment during the depression.” 

W. A. Tarver, chairman of the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners of Texas, said 
|he was “opposed 
business under the control of the Federal 
Government.” 

E. W. Clark, Insurance Commissioner of 
Iowa, said that any plan which will help 
solve the present economic problem should 
be supported but that he doubted the ad- 
Visability of Federal control of all busi- 
ness. 

Charles D. Livingston, vice president of 
the convention and Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Michigan, said; “Evidently Mr. 
, Swope is not acquainted with the opera- 
tion of the insurance business in the 
United States.” 

The State supervisory officials who ex- 
pressed opposition to the insurance fea- 
tures of the plan said they assumed that 
| these features provided for Federal con- 
| trol of insurance as the plan required ap- 
proval by a Federal supervisory body of 
|the form of policy for employes and of 
| the company in which life and disability 
insurance was carried. 





Guatemala Customs Service 


Customs service at Guatemalan air- 
ports is provided by a decree effective July 
1, 1931, customs officials to each port of 
entry and departure. Bills of lading con- 
taining the name of sender, name of con- 


packages 
ther with a manifest 
aining the number of the identifica- 

tion of the aircraft carrying the mer- 
r chandise and a list of passengers arriv- 


| 
‘Commerce Department Issues | 





lg ° a 
Carrier Accords 
| : | 
Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 
Various Agreements Relat-. 
ing to Movement of Car.| 


goes and Rate Arrange-| 
ments Are Endorsed 


FITTING RADIOBEACON 
TO LIGHTSHIP 








£ 


| 

A number of agreements among ship- | 
ping companies relating to the tranship- 
ment of cargo, arrangements for billing. | 
rates, the apportionment of cargoes and | 
have been approved by 


Sept. 16. 
tull text: | 

The following agreements filed in com- | 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- | 
ping Board today: | 

Colombian Steamship Co., Inc.-United | 
Fruit Co.: Under the terms of the ap- 
proved agreement the Colombian Line | 
vessels have been sailing from New York 
to Colombia on Saturday of each week. 
The modification submitted provides for 
sailing of Colombian Line vessels Thurs- 
day of each week up to and including 
Sept. 24, and on Wednesday of each week | 
thereafter. 

Paragraph 4 of the agreement as ap-| 
proved, it will be noted, provides for a | 
change in the basis of apportionment of | 
general cargo from New York to Carta- | 
gena and Puerto Colombia as between the 
two lines upon improvement of the service 
of the Colombian Line by the employ- | 
ment of three 16-knot combination pas- 
senger and freight steamers in the trade. 


The announcement follows in} 








(CHARLO Lightship, anchored off 
4 the entrance to the harbor of 
Charleston, S. C., is being equipped with 
a radiobeacon as an additional aid to 
navigation. The installation of the new 
equipment was made at the Charleston 
depot of the National Lighthouse Serv- 
ice. The beacon, it is expected, will be 
in operation by Sept. 21.. The aerial 
for the radiobeacon will be suspended 
from the yard arm above the masthead 
light. 


to two 16-knot vessels and one 14-kndt | 
’ 


Dimon Agreement ‘ 
1551— Dimon Steamship Corporation | 
with American South African Line, Inc.: | 
Covers through shipments of canned | 
goods, dried fruit and raisins from United 
States Pacific coast loading ports of) 
Dimon to designated South African di- 


ri i s set forth|,- ° 
African Line at through rates set t | Lines to Aid Movement 
to be apportioned 40 per cent to Ameri- a . 
can South African Line and 60 per cent | Of Carolina Tobacco 
to Dimon, the latter to absorb entire cost | es | 
of transferring shipments at New York. | The Shipping Board today (Sept. 17) 

1624-—-Calmar Steamship Corporation authorized the Consolidated Navigation 
with Christenson-Hammond Line: Ar- |Company, managing operators of the 
rangement for through movement of ship- |Oriole Lines, to assist in the seasonal 
ments from Baltimore and Philadelphia |Movement of tobacco. from Carolinian 
to Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash., via San | ports. The S. S. “Kerhonkson” of that 
Francisco. Through rates are to be based be will call at Charleston, S. C., and 
on local rates of Calmar to San Fran-| ji eS Os Sept. = and 25 to 
cisco plue applicable Christenson-Ham- | /!ft from 1,¢ 0 2,000 hogsheads of to- 
mond Line rates set forth in rate sheet |P&@cco consigned to Avonmouth, Eng- 





| 
| 
j 
| 





ment, from San Francisco to destination. | : i 
Transhipment cost is to be absorbed in| Arizona Rules Fee Refund 


equal proportion by the lines when ship- : | 
In Blue Sky Law Illegal 


call at Calmar pier for shipments of 50 | 
tons or over. Inward toll charges at San 
Francisco are to be borne by Calmar and 


ments aggregate less than 50 tons, while 
Christenson-Hammond Line vessels are to 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Sept. 17. 


No part of the fees paid under the 
: “blue-sky” law should be refunded when 
outward tolls by Christenson-Hammond. | an applicant withdraws his application or 

1678—Panama Pacific Line with Ham-|the same is denied, the Arizona Attor-| 
burg American Line: Provides for through | ney General's office has advised the Cor- 
transportation of passengers from San | poration Commission of that State. 
Francisco or Los Angeles to Hamburg, in- |" «The fee is for filing the application | 
terchange to be effected at New York.|and is earned when the application is 
Through fares are to be combination of | gjeq” the opinion says | 
full local fares of Hamburg American | ; oe, 
Line from New York to Hamburg plus! 
fares of Panama Pacific Line from Pa- 
cific coast to New York less $25. 


L 


egal Tender Status | 


Of American Dollar States Surface 27,464 Miles, 
| Federal Tabulation Shows 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


Highway Mileage 
Increased in Year 


Currency Review 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | their incomes in 1930. ; 
lations covering exportation and importa- |, The figures as reported do not inelude 
tation of gold and silver bullion and coins, | the work done by counties, townships, and 
minor coins and bank notes are included.|°ther jurisdictions on local roads. 

The use of checks which constitute such} The accompanying tabulation shows the 
a large part of the exchange medium in condition of improvement of the State 
the United States is slight in most coun- | highway systems at the end of 1930: 

tries, but information on that subject is| Total mileage State 
also given. 

The circulation 


in system, A; total 


tables included in the | S¥faced during 1930, C: 







text give denomination, alloy, weight, di- | A B Cc 
ameter and thickness of all current coins | A}@DaMAa «.. +04... cae be 420 
Swope suggested an|and denominations, compostion, method | arkansas ...7''""" — g’gi0 6.868 1.782 
of printing, dimensions and bank of issue | California ...., eee 6.589 4.482 "489 | 
of current notes. Amount of metal and| Colorado ....,... 9,234 4,375 246 
paper currency in circulation, legal tender | Sonnecticut ...... = 7 182 
provisions, and protective devices used | Florida ......25°°. 6.663 3,794 204 
against counterfeiting of rotes are also | Georgia ........... 7,124 3.916 167 
2 included where available for publication. same settee eee eee +2 2,759 614 
Oppose Federal Contre! The United States metal and paper cur- | Tidiena “111772711 8889 ro 790 
rencies are set forth in complete detail,!towa ....°2°2°°°°"' 7685 6.536 1.277 
PorTLanD, OreG., Sept. 17.—Opposition to |} which was made possible through the co- | Kansas ...........! 8,690 4.240 1.775 
operation of the Treasury Department, | Kentucky ......... 15,000 8,154 728 
Current United States currency comprises | saan streeeees apne 1.560 1,411 
gold, silver, nickel and copper coins and | Maryland .°.7°°"" 3/253 3985 320 
five kinds of paper currency. The gold | Massachusetts 1,624 1.624 88 
coins and standard silver dollars are legal | eee = io 682 
tender for all private and public debts | *Mississippi_....... 6.101 S337 1 
and this is also true of subsidiary silver| missouri. .....27 77" 8.446 5638 939 
The State officials are} and minor coins within certain limits, but | Montana 8,148 1,846 200 
of the five kinds of paper currency only | Nebraska 9,752 4.784 796 
| the gold certificates and United States | Nevada he aa aa6 
| notes issued by the Treasury have full! new etcas 1873 1841 fe 
legal tender status. New Mexico 9,334 2,671 811 
All coins ever issued by the United | New York ... 14,015 11,244 964 
“The States have done| States Government retain their legal | North Carolina ain a 462 
tender status except the silver trade dol-|onio .........: 11343 11.254 = 
lar authorized by Congress in 1873 and | Oklahoma :..:: 6.395 3.341 395 
| intended for trade use in Mexico and the | Oregon ........ 4,352 3,604 377 
| Orient spemnssivanig ss 18301 9.495 0 
The five kinds of paper currency cur- | South Carolina 2){: 5/993 4,866 388 
| rently issued and in circulation are: Three South Dakota ..... 5,976 3,984 366 
to putting any -e| Treasury issues—gold certificates, silver | Tennessee ......... 1.044 5,960 497 
P the Federal | certificates and United States notes, and Siete act eseaneeRS | hae | 
| two bank issues—national bank notes and| vermont 2.2.157°'" 4/204 3552 139 | 
| Federal reserve notes. On July 10, 1929,} Virginia ........... 7,688 5,602 357 | 
the “New Series” or smal size paper cur- | Washington ....... 3,248 2.867 761 | 
rency was put into circulation by the woe osnae oeuat ane et 
Treasury, but many notes of the “Old | wyoming 1222221152 3/127 1.650 931 | 
Series” or large size are still outstanding. ——_— — —_ | 
| The detailed table of paper currency| Total .......... $324,496 226,221 27,464 
| qutstanding (and_in circulation) reveals |sReports covers 13 months ended Jan. 31,| 


the fact that on June 30, 1931, one $10,000 
United States note of the “Old Series” and - 
13 of the old silver certificates of $1,000 | ee si Be ee 
are still outstanding. Perhaps the lucky | Decisions in Rate Cases 


owners of these notes are holding them Are Announced by I C C 


at a premium? 
While the United States dollar is legal The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 17 made public decisions in rate 


tender in many American countries, both . , 
North and South, it is not the official| cases, which are summarized as follows: 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


unit of currency of the United States Vir- 
gin Islands. These islands maintain the a Rough Bice anes to nee 
= 7 , , § 1 s, u . Ss increase 
oe creeney wale: had under a rule, | rates on rough rice, in carloads, from produc- 
which, » happens to be the gold|ing points in Arkansas to St. Louis, Mo., 
franc and not the Danish krone. | and points grouped therewith found not jus- 
Many of the British colonies in the | ee ate eenenee Seeeen Sal 
; s aa me 12 ceeding sc inue 
poem a =o = Suet senuaiery SYS | Investigation and Suspension Dockat No 
em. _ elr coins are 1ose of Great | 3576 —Lumber Stopped in Transit to Complete 
Britain, while their paper Loading of Cars at Hodge and Ansley, La., 
sists of West Indian dollars. ORE, Prenceee connelanan oF arrange- 
“ ~ oon, ‘ ments or stopping in transit carload ship- 
| pees ee renee of ments of lumber and/or flooring to finish 
mericas, — preceding COM-/ loading at Ansley and Hodge, La.. found not 
pilations, is used by many government) justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
agencies. Because it contains the details | celed end socetding eeeantinued. 
of United States currencies it is being Se: Gne eee ompany of Loul- 
| supplied by the State Department to the| Railway Company et al asphait.. Western 
diplomatic missions and consulates of the Rate on asphalt, in carloads, 


1931. yReport covers year ended May 15, 1931. 





| 
! 
! 
| 


| 
| 





currency con- 


the 


t 


from Baton 


United States as well as being sent to the mouse. annie. and Norco, La. to Beau- 
representatives o a > esnayt.| mont, Port Arthur ouston, Galveston and 
| representatives of the Commerce Depart- | Oi} er’ destinations in south Texas grouped 
ment stationed abroad. 





of baggage or packages belonging 
them must be delivered by the pilot 


f to the customs official. Consular fees 


for the entire shall be coliected with the import duties. 


‘(Department of Commerce.) 


‘ 


therewith, found not unreasonbale or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
Notice by Commission 
The Commission also made public the 
following notice: 
No. 17,000 and Selected Cases, 
ture Investigation—Part 4, Petroleum and Pe- 


| This compilation is available for free 
| distribution as long as the present supply 
jlasts. Application may be made to the 
Specialties Division. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., or any of the Bureau's district offices. 





mileage surfaced at end of 1930, B; mileage | 


Rate Struce | 


| Denver & Rio Grande Railroad | Insurers Ur 
| Permitted to Buy Salt Lake Line To Limit Clause 


| ‘ | 
I. C. C. Also Approves Construction of 41-mile 


— 


Cut-off Between Dotsero and Orestod 


Final order of the Interstate Commerce 
{Commission permitting the acquisition by 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 


jroad of the Denver & Salt Lake Railway | granting of the application were presented, | 


by purchase of capital stock, together with 
|permission granted to the Salt Lake’s 
subsidiary, the Denver & Salt Lake West- 
ern Railroad, to shorten the distance over 
|the Rio Grande by 173 miles between 
|Dotsero and Denver, Colo., through the 
construction of the so-called ‘“Dotsero 
cut-off” between Orestod and Dotsero, 
was made public by the Commission Sept. 
17. (Finance Docket Nos. 8070 and 4555.) 


| Construction of the 41.3-mile Dotsero 


| cut-off between Dotsero on the Denver & | 


Rio Grande Western Railroad and Ores- 
tod on the Denver & Salt Lake Railway, 
is to be commenced on or before March 
15, 1932. The cost of the construction is 
estimated at approximately $3,000,000. 


Commission Approves 
Acquisition of Road 


Final approval of the proposed acquisi- | 
tion and construction was made by the| 


Commission upon receipt from the Rio 
Grande of the acceptance of three condi- 
tions imposed by the Commission in its 
original report in the proceedings. One 
of these conditions is that the Rio Grande 
through the Denver & Salt Lake (the 
Moffat) shall establish “such through 
routes in connection with any western 
connection hereafter constructed under 
our authority.” 


This condition was in connection with 
proposals of several interveners who urged 


that consideration be given to a future) 
line of railroad to extend west from Craig | 


through the Uintah Basin in _ Utah, 
which section is now claimed to be in- 
adequately served by existing railroads. 
Among the parties which demand that the 


Moffat Road be maintained as an open, 


route for the traffic that might come from 
such a new line, was the Salt Lake & 
Denver Railroad Company known as the 
Bamberger. 


Project Sponsored by 


Report After Survey 

The project sponsored by this company, 
said the Commission in its first report, 
involving the construction of 297 miles of 
line, was authorized in Utah by the Public 
Service Commission of that State. It cov- 


ered a proposed line from Provo, Utah, | 


through the Uintah Basin to Craig. Fol- 
lowing the filing of an application, re- 
corded in Finance Docket No. 4713, a 
hearing was held in 1925, and later an 
examiner's proposed report was issued rec- 
ommending that the application be de- 
nied without prejudice. 

The Moffat road operates the railroad 
portion of the tunnel owned by the Mof- 
fat Tunnel Improvement District under 
a 50-year lease, the validity of which lease 
has been approved by the United States 
District Court and by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit. 

The Commission's final report referred 
to an agreement between the Rio Grande, 
the Moffat, and the Moffat subsidiary, 
relative to the construction of the cut- 
off and operation by the Rio Grande over 
the Moffat line into Denver under track- 
age rights. < 

“Our approval of the joint trackage 


|agreement now submjtted assumes the 


legality of the Moffat’s right to permit 
the Rio Grande to operate through the 
tunnel, but our approval is not to be con- 
strued as a guaranty of such legality, 
said the Commission. 
The full text of both reports follows: 
On Feb. 1, 1930, the Denver 


filed an application under section 5 (2) 


Applications Received 


By Radio Commission | 


the Federal | 
to | 


communications were made public Sept. 


received by 


Applications F 
16 relating 


Radio Commission Sept. 


{17 as follows: 
Applications other than broadcasting: 


| NC-417-H, renewal of _ special 
| license 
4,108, 5,510, 6,600, 7,000, 7,400, 
w. and 5 w. 

W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


portable, initial location, Ocean Township 


7,700 kc., 


N. J.. renewal of special experimental license | 
543 | for 17,300, 18,310, plus or minus 3 per cent, | 


100 w. and 5 w. 


W2XBX, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc 


| < tal| Dodson, Tennessee, Jan. 27, 1853; no re- 
| NC-952-V, renewal of special Sere ater b ‘ 

| license for 1,608, 2,302, 3,076. 3,106. pare eee | port from post in records). 

[Oeeee am, Cae, TH, TH Te Ke. 2 ‘| Beverly L. Clarke, of Kentucky. Ap- 
ie WKDL. Pan American Airways, Inc., Miami, | pointed Minister Resident at Guatemala, 
| Fla., construction permit for new transmitter | Jan. 7, 1858, confirmed. Died in Guate- 


and Rio} 
| Grande Western Railroad Company, here- 
| inafter referred to as the Rio Grande, 
the total funds available $1,423,000,000. : 
|Only nine States reported decreases in| of the Interstate Commerce Act for an 
|order authorizing it to acquire control of 
| the Denver and Salt Lake Railway Com- 


WI10XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.. | 
experimental 


for 1,608, 2,302. 6,155, 6,200, 3,076, ar eee 
Secretary of State 


pany, hereinafter called the Moffat, by 
) the purchase of a majority of the capital 
| stock of that carrier. Objections to the 
|a@ hearing was held, briefs were filed, and 
| the case was argued orally. 


On Dec. 2, 1930, 170 I. C. C. 4, we an-| 
nounced our finding that the proposed | 


acquisition would be in the public interest. 
No order ‘as entered at that time, and 
the record was held open for the filing 


by the Rio Grande of its acceptance of | 


three conditions, viz: (1) That it should 
purchase for cash, at not exceeding $155 
per share, any shares of capital stock 
and/or voting trust certificates of the 
| Moffat which might be offered to it for 
purchase - ‘hin six months from the date 
of the order to be entered herein; (2) that 
it, through the Moffat, should establish 
such through routes in connection with 


structed under our authority as we might 
find in a subsequent proceeding or pro- 
; ceedings to be reasonable and in the pub- 
lic interest; ad (3) that it, through the 
Moffat, should commence the construc- 
tion of the Dotsero cut-off within six 
|; months from the date of any order to be 
entered herein authorizing the proposed 
acquisition of control, and should com- 
plete such construction within two years 
after beginning it. 

The Dotsero cut-off is proposed to be 
constructed between Orestod on the Mof- 
fat and Dotsero on the Rio Grande, 41.3 
miles. Application for authority to con- 
struct the line was filed by the Denver 
& Salt Lake Western Railroad Company, 
hereinafter called the Western, all the 
capital stock of which is owned by the 
Moffat. In that proceeding, 


decided April 15, 1929, we announced our 
finding that the public convenience and 
| necessity required the construction of the 
Dotsero cut-off upon condition that the 
Rio Grande be permitted to operate over 
it, and over the Moffat line between 
Orestod and Utah Junction, near Denver, 
on fair and reasonable terms. The issue 
}of a certificate was deferred and the 
record held open pending the filing and 
approval of agreements governing such 
| operation. 


| Extension of Time 


\Granted for Acceptance 


The two cases became directly con- 
nected because of the situation presented 


| by the cut-off and its proposed operation | 
Extensions of time} 


|by the Rio Grande. 
|for the filing of the Rio Grande’s ac- 
|ceptance of the conditions prescribed in 
|the instant case were granted on repre- 
‘sentations to the effect that a trackage 
Jagreement with the Moffat was in pros- 
}pect. On July 17, 1931, a joint trackage 
agreement was filed, the terms and con- 
ditions of which will be found described | 
in our supplemental report in Proposed | 
Construction by Denver & S. L. W. R. Co. 

This provides for the operation by the 
Rio Grande over the line of the Moffat 
between Orestod and Utah Junction. We 
}Shall issue, coincidently herewith, 


|application recorded 
No. 4555 upon the tinderstanding that an 
appropriate application will be filed by 
|the Rio Grande for authority to operate 
| over the porposed cut-off and the Moffat 
jline. An agreement providing for 


| the parties. 

Also on July 17, 1931, the Rio Grande, 
through its president, filed its formal ac- 
ceptance of the three conditions pre- 
scribed by us on Dec. 2, 1930, in the in- 
stant case, as hereinbefore described. The 





acceptance is qualified only by the sub-| 


| stitution of the Western for the Moffat 
jas the mediu mthrough which the con- 
'struction of the Dotsero cut-off shall be 
| prosecuted in accordance with the time 
stated for beginning and completing con- 
struction. This modification is required 
by the facts, and the Rio Grande’s ac- 
;ceptance of the conditions is considered 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 








List of Diplomats 
Who Died in Service 


Recounts 
Deaths of Envoys Abroad 


| 
| 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


| 1852, of yellow fever (letter from P. W. 


any western connection hereafter con-| 


Finance | 
| Docket No. 4555, Proposed Construction by | 
Denver & S. L. W. R. Co., 154 I. C. C. 51, | 


the | 
certificate sought by the Western in the | 
in Finance Docket | 


the | 
|lease of the property of the Western to! 
the Rio Grande has been executed by 


sed a 


On Disabilities 


‘Sales Methods of Last Two 
Years Criticized at Na- 
tional Convention of In- 


| surance Commissioners 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
which was presented to the convention by 
| A. S. Caldwell, secretary of the convention, 
in Mr. Greer’s absence. 

In addition, Mr. Greer said, the Com- 
missioners should, as far as possible, re- 
quire companies which discharge un- 
worthy agents to report the facts to the 
Insurance Departments in order that 
other companies may be refused licenses 
for these men until they have satisfied 
themselves that they wish such represent- 
atives. 

“The insurance business year by year is 
becoming more complex and _ technical,” 
Mr. Greer stated. ‘The time has passed 
when a man with just a little knowledge 
of the business who is ill adapted to tle 
work may be employed as an insurance 
agent. The time is here for companies to 
seek salesmen of the highest type to sell 
insurance. * 

“If men of the opposite type are se- 
lected, the companies are committing 
business suicide. Only high type men 
can do the job of selling insurance prop- 
erly. They must know contracts, rates, 
business in general, human nature in par- 
ticular, the prospect’s needs, and how to 
cover those needs properly. Moreover, 
they must know a great many other 
things. 

Urges Training of Agents 

“The company which is not giving par- 
ticular attention to the careful selection 
and training of its agents is gradually 
jeopardizing its own existence. A great 
many companies are giving particular at- 
tention to this phase of the business and 
it is my earnest hope that more and more 
of them will give closer attention to the 
agents’ qualifications before making a 
contract with them.” 

Mr. Greer outlined the qualifications of 
a competent agent as consisting of hon- 
esty, intelligence, education on the sub- 
ject of insurance, good moral habits, 
initiative, good personal appearance and 
personality. To the public the agent is 
the company, he asserted. 

“The most important thing about any 
insurance company is its sales force,” for 
upon the agency force to a large extent, 
he said, depend the volume and quality of 
business which a company obtains, its 
loss record, and the administrative prob- 
lems of the State Insurance Commis 
sioners, 


Competition for Business 


The companies have within their power 
the means to solve the problem of un- 
qualified agents. R. C. Clark, Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance of Ver- 
mont, told the delegates. He said com- 
petition for business is the cause of im- 
proper appointments. Special agents of 
the companies are to blame, he said, for 
this condition. 

John C. Kidd, Insurance Commissioner 
of Indiana, declared that agents are neces- 
sary in the insurance business because 
“the insuring public is entirely dependent 
upon the agent for insurance informa- 
tion.” He praised the American agency 
system and said “it is here to stay, be- 
cause of its efficiency and economy.” 

“The time is coming when there will 
be fewer agents but better agents,” he as- 
serted. The future agent will be qualified 
| to advise his companies as to local con- 
ditions and to advise his policyholders as 
to policy contracts and financial respon- 
sibility of companies, he said. He will be 
“a competent assistant to the underwrit- 
ing department of his company,” and 
“consult with his adjusters on loss mat- 
ters.” 

“No incompetent agent should be per- 
mitted to come in contact with and act 
in an advisory capacity to the insuring 
public,” Mr. Kidd said in urging the enact- 
ment of suitable legislation to this end. 


| = 


| lombia, April 16, 1869. Died at post Oct. 
| 17, 1872, of “violent fever.” “The fever 
so prevalent now is peculiar to this cli- 
mate but of a very severe type.” 

Thomas Biddle, of Pennsylvania. Ap- 
pointed Minister Resident, Ecuador, Feb. 
2, 1875, confirmed. Arrived at Guayaquil, 
March 14, 1875, and died there May 7, 
1875, without having reached his post. 
“Victim to this climate * * It was a 
suicidal act to come here during the sickly 
season and when the roads to Quito are 
impassable.” Despatch, Consulate, Guay- 
aquil, May 8, 1875. 

James H. McColley, of Pennsylvania. 
Appointed Consul at Callao, Peru, Sept. 
28, 1864, recess; Feb. 14, 1865, confirmed. 
Died at Lima, April 17, 1869, of yellow 


on 26. Sm. SA 4.164, 6,320. 8.2; | mala in July, 1858, he was nearly drowned | fever. 
— point-to-point aeronautical service. jthrough surf boat capsizing, and his Henry Highland Garnet, of New York. 
| KHVBY. Crosley Radio Corporation, NC-|spine was injured. Despatch, Feb. 22, Appointed Minister Resident and Consul 


| 982-Y, renewal of aircraft license for 3,106 ke. 


50 w. 
W2XDF, Faske Engineering Co.. 
Mee 


Brooklyn 


| 
| 43.000-46,000 ke., 2,300-2,500 ke. Special 
| perimental for television transmission. 
|" W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
|Mendham Township, N. J., renewal of s 
experimental license for 1,608, 2,502, 
4,108, 5,510, 6, 
278 kc., 400, 50 and 10 w. 
The following app 


Inc 


3,076 
| 


modification of construction permit 


for additional frequencies of 2,850-2,950 mos 


lications have been with- 


| hausted that 1 can not bear the journey 


|}am and have been the victim of almost 


= 


1858, confirmed. Died of 


| 1860, says: “My strength is now so far ex- 
to the steamer to go on leave.” He adds, “I 


|every disease known to tropical climates.” 
Isaac S. McMicken, of Texas. Appointed 
pecia! | Consul at Acapulco, Mexico, March 30, 
yellow fever, 
155, 6,200, 6,600, 7,000, 7,400, 7,700, | Apri] 23, 1860, after an illness of six hours. 
Despatch, April 25, 1860, from D. B. Van 
Brunt, Agent appointed by Vice Consul 


General, Liberia, Oct. 26, 1881, confirmed. 
Died at post, Feb. 13, 1882, of fever. Let- 
ter from daughter, Mary Highland Garnet 
(missionary), Monrovia, Liberia, Feb. 21, 
| 1882. 

Jesse H. Moore, of Illinois. Appointed 
Consul at Callao, Peru, May 23, 1881, re- 
cesss; Oct. 29, 1881, confirmed. Died July 
11, 1883, of yellow fever. (Despatch, July 
13, 1883.) 


awn ¢ st of applicant: is David T. Bunker, of Massachusetts. 
roe se rineienss tae . Hicksville, N. Y.,| by Flag Officer J. B. Montgomery, Com-| Appointed Consul at Demerara, ase 
construction permit for 6.005. 8,195 Ke. fh mander in Chief of Naval Forces in the) Feb. 3, 1887, confirmed. Died, Feb. 7. 1888. 
conmtniction permis 108 7310, 9.670 ke, 5 kw. Pacific Ocean, / of yellow fever (telegram, Vice Consul, 
WEE, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y..| George True, of Ohio. Appointed Con- Demerara, Fet 7, 1888). 
construction permit for 6,995, 10.050 ke., 5 Ky | sul at Funchal, Madeira, June 19, 1861,, John R. Meade of Connecticut. Ap- 
WEE, Press Wireless, ee Le ry recess; July 26, 1861, confirmed. Died at, pointed consul at Santo Domingo, Nov. 
COBSERICHION DOT eae “Inc... Chicago, Il,,| post, Jan. 22, 1864, of smallpox after a 1, 1893, confirmed. Died at post, Jan. 21, 
construction ‘permit for 19,260 ke., 5 kw. |very short illness. (Despatch, Funchal, 1894, of yellow fever (despatch, Santo 
Press Wireless, Inc., Seattle, Wash., NeW) Feb. 23, 1864.) Domingo, Jan. 23, 1894). 
construction permit for 184 Ke. ae asi Charles G. Hannah, of New Jersey. Ap-| Thomas Nast of New Jersey. Appointed 
oe eee ae 183 ke. 10 kw. | Pointed Consul, Demerara, Guiana, Nov.| Consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador, May 15, 


Press Wireless, Inc., Denver, Colo., new con- 


10 kw. 


| struction permit for 194 kc.. 
Inc., 


Press Wireless, Inc., Detroit, 
struction permit for 168 kce., 10 kw. 


new con 


| new construction permit for 181 ke., 10 kw. 


construction permit for 171 ke., 10 kw 
Press Wireless, Inc., Los Ange 


construction permit for 162 kce., 10 kw. 


*All the above are for public point-to-poin 
service. 


troleum Products; No. 18458. General Petro 
leum Investigation; No. 17000, Rate Struc 
ture Investigation—Part 4-A. Rates on Re 


| fined Petroleum Products From, To, and Be 





Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., new 


les, Calif., new | 


18, 1863, recess; Feb. 23, 1864, confirmed 
| Died, Dec. 8, 1864, of yellow fever 
~|patch Georgetown, British Guiana, Dec 





(des- 


1902, confirmed. Died at post, Dec. 7, 1902, 
of yellow fever (despatch, Guayaquil, Dec. 
9, 1902). 


,| 9, 1864). Willie F. Hav Py f New Y 
| Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu. T. H., new | , Nee aes illiam F. Havemeyer o ew York. 
| construction permit for 174 ke., 10 kw Hiram R. Hawkins, of Nevada. Ap-) Appointed Consular Agent at Bassorah, 
| Press Wireless, Inc., Portland, One. new | pointed Consul at Tumbez, Peru, March! Turkey, Feb. 8, 1904. Died, June 25, 1904, 
| construction permis for ine Re. Wis. new | 17, 1865, recess; March 31, 1866, confirmed.| suddenly of cholera (despatch from Bag- 
construction permit for 186 kc., 10 kw. | Died, October, 1866. Despatch, Aug. 4.) dad, June 30, 1904). 
Press Wireless, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., | 1866, Consul Hawkins says he has been John W. Gourley of Texas. Appointed 
new construction permit for 182 ke. 10 kw. | “prostrated by the malarious fever of the vice and Deputy Consul, Ciudad Juarez, 
| Press Wireless, Inc.. Los Angeles, Calif., country.” 


Mexico, April 11, 1907. Died of smallpox, 


Abraham Hanson, of Wisconsin. Ap- May 18, 1910 
| pointed Commissioner and Consul General Benjamin H. Ridgely of Missouri. Ap- 
at Monrovia, Liberia, Jan. 12, 1864. Died pointed Consul General, Mexico City, 
jin July, 1866, of African fever. (Des-| March 12, 1908. Died at Monterey, Mex- 
t | patches, Jan. 7 and 8, 1867.) ico, Oct. 10, 1908, of heart failure on his 
Allen A. Hall, of Tennessee. Appointed | way to post. The doctor had warned him 


Minister Resident, Bolivia, April 21, 1863 
| recess; Jan. 18, 1864, confirmed. Died 
;}La Paz, May 18, 1867, of “violent fever’ 
(despatch La Paz Legation, Dec. 23, 1868) 

H. E. Peck, of Ohio. 


at 


Appointed Minis- 


that the altitude would be dangerous for 
him, and the Department had promised 
"| to consider him for another post. 
Theodore C. Hamm of Virginia. Ap- 
pointed Consul at Durango, Mexico, Aug. 


ltween Points in the Southwest. ; ter Resident and Consul General, Haiti,| 19, 1911, confirmed. Died at post of small- 
Notice +o onncarans: Anas! Waa | Jan. 22, 1866, confirmed. Died at post pox, Nov. 6, 1914. 
. res so hn res - , , , , rar slay a oa , ’ 

| entt'in“ehsrawove’ proceedings seek the post. |DYesumably of yellow fever. Consular) Charles F. Brissel of New Jersey. Ap- 
|ponement of the time in which they may|Agent at Port au Prince, June 12, 1867, pointed Consul at Bagdad, April 24, 1914, 
lestablish the rates prescribed. until Jan. 15, | reports that Minister Peck “died of fever.” | Died at post of cholera, Oct. 31, 1916. 
1932, upon as Gaze nasioe. een pee 6 William Stedman, of Ohio. Appointed Luther K. Zabriskie of Connecticut. Ap- 
the lines in official classificatior rrivory,! Consul at Santiago, Cuba, April 7, 1869, pointed Consul at Auguas Calientes, Mexe 
ee Ue ore for the establishment of | confirmed. Died, July 6, 1869, of yellow ico, Nov. 18, 1918. Died at his post 7 
tended from Oct. 15, 1931, to Dec. 3, 1931,| fever, being sick only four days ‘arrived! smallpox, Jan. 17, 1921. 

upon statutory notice. The time in which! at post June 29, 1869). Despatch, San- Clarence C. Woolard of Virginia. Ap- 
respondents will be expected to establish all | tiago, July 6, 1869. pointed Vice Consul, Cape Haitien, Haiti, 
the rates nrescribed in the above proceed- . 


ings is hereby extended to Dec. 3, 1931 
statutory notice. 


} 


» upon p 


Charles E. Perry, of New York. 


Ap- 
ointed Consul at Aspinwall (Colon), Co- 


June 9, 1915 
22, 1923, of malignant malaria. 


Died at Port au Prince, Dec. & 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Employment Gain Solvent Banks May Pledge Assets Minneapolis 
Noted for Month 20Secure Deposit of Public Funds 


2eT | 
Wage Payments Also Re-) 
vealed Slight Increase, Ac- 


cording to Statement by | der the supervision of the Pennsylvania 


Reserve Bank 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 17.—Factory 
employment and wage payments in Penn- 


sylvania increased by about 1 per cent 
in August as compared with July, and 
operating time increased 2 per cent, ac- 


cording to a statement issued today by | 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia. The statement follows in full text: 

Factory employment and wage pay- 
ments in Pennsylvania were about 1 per 
cent larger in August than July, ac- 
cording to indexes of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank on reports from 
834 manufacturing establishments, em- 
ploying 255,000 wage earners and having 
a weekly pay roll of over $5,000,000. Op- 
erating time, as measured by employe 
hours worked at 582 plants, also increased 
2 per cent. 


Employment Gains 
More than seasonal gains in employ- 


ment were reported by groups comprising | to mean that a trust company has au- 
textile, lumber, stone, clay and glass, and | thority 


The 


leather products. 
the other hand,| 


equipment group, on 


showed the largest decline, marked reces-| the course of its opinion, 
sions in this industry having continued | 409 as follows: 


since early last year. 
wages paid increased 


The amount of | 
rather sharply in| 


textile industries, lumber, and 
products. 

try also recorded seasonal gains over 
July. Groups made up of metal products, 


transportation equipment, foods and to- 


bacco, and chemical products had smaller T iff F Id 
payrolls than in the preceding month. | arl on e spar 


Among the industrial sections of this 
district, employment and payrolls were 
larger than in July in the Hazleton-Potts- 
ville, Johnstown, Philadelphia, Sunbury, 
York, Camden and Trenton areas. Gains 
in payrolls also occurred in areas inelud- | 
ing Altoona, Allentown-Bethlehem-Eas- | 
ton, Harrisburg, Lancaster, and Scranton. | 
Other localities showed declines both in 
employment and wage payments. 

Index Changes 


The employment index in August was 
73 per cent of the 1923-25 average, or 16 
per cent lower than in August, 1930. The 
payroll index stood at 56 per cent, show- 
ing a decline of 32 per cent from a year | 
ago. The largest shrinkage in employ- 
ment and payrolls as compared with last 
year occurred in metal products, trans- | 
portation equipment, and building mate- 
rials. The smallest declines from a year 
ago were in groups consisting of textile 
‘products, foods and tobacco, and leather | 
and rubber products. Many of those in- 
dividual industries which are included in 
the textile group reported gains in work- 
ing forces and wage payments over Au- 
gust, 1930, while the great majority of 
those which comprise other groups con- 
tinued to show marked losses. 

Delaware factories had a decline of 1 
per cent in employment but a slight gain 
in wage payments from July to August. 
The small increase in wage payments was 
due to seasonal expansion in the textile, 
chemical and leather industries. The 
gain in employment as shown by the 
metal, leather, and paper and printing 
industries was more than offset by a fall- 
ing off in other groups. 


Denver & Rio Grande Road 
Permitted to Buy Line 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


to be in full compliance with our report 
of Dec. 2, 1930. 
By report and order in the above-en- 





Pennsylva 


In Pennsylvania 


Solvent banks and trust companies un- | 





transportation | county funds deposited in the name of 


leather | to pledge securities therefor when neces- 
The paper and printing indus-| sary to safeguard the return of the de- 


| were the domestic 


| representing 
| the crude 


| mills it at Rochester, N. Y. 


titled proceeding dated April 15, 1929, 154! 


I. C. C. 51, we announced our finding 
that the public convenience and necessity 
required the construction by The Denver 
and Salt Lake Western Railroad Com- 
pany of a line of railroad, known as the 
Dotsero cut-off, in Eagle County, Colo., 
upon condition that the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company be 
permitted to operate over said new line 
and over the Denver & Salt Lake Railway 


between Orestod and Utah Junction, Colo., | 


on fair and reasonable terms. The ap- 
Pplicant, hereinafter referred to as the 
Western, is a corporation organized under 
the laws of Wyoming for the purpose of 
engaging in interstate commerce. It is 
a subsidiary of The Denver and Salt Lake 
Railway Company, hereinafter called the 
Moffat, which owns all its capital stock. 
The Denver and Rio Grande Western 
will be referred to as the Rio Grande. 
By our order of April 15, 1929, the rec- 
ord in this proceeding was held open for 
the filing by the Rio Grande, within 30 
days, of the draft of a contract or agree- 
ment with the Western and/or the Moffat 


| Secretary of Banking may pledge assets 
|to secure the deposit of public funds held | 
|dy them, the Department of Justice of 
that State has ruled, 
that a trust company may make such a} 
pledge, and there is no statute prohibit- 
| ing a bank from doing likewise, the 
}opinion pointed out. 
lows: 

| You have requested an opinion on the 
|right of banks and trust companies under 
your supervision to pledge assets as col- 
|lateral to secure the deposit 
| funds. 

| As far as trust companies are concerned, 
the Act of May 29, 1895, P. L. 127, amend- 
|ing the Act of May 9, 1889, P. L. 159, pro- 
| vides that trust 
power “to receive deposits of moneys and 
| other personal property and issue their | 
| obligations therefor.” 

| Decision Is Cited 

| This has been interpretea by the Su- 
|preme Court of the Commonwealth in 
|Cameron vy. Christy, 286 Pa. 405 (1926), 


to pledge its 


assets to secure 


a delinquent tax collector. ‘The court, in 
held at page 
“* * * The power to issue an ‘obli- 
gation’ for a Geposit fairly implies a power | 


posit when called upon by the depositor. | 


Burdens Consumer, 
Importers Declare 








Purchasers of Canadian 
Product Ask Reduction in 
Duties; Opposed by Amer- 
ican Producers 


The present tariff rates on 


| were declared by the importers of that 


feldspar | 


product to be “only a burden on the con- 
sumers” in this country, during a hear- 
ing before the Tarif. Commission Sept. 17. | 


The hearing was a part of the Com-| 
mission's investigation of the tariff rates | 
on feldspar brought about as a result of | 
the application of the Consolidated Feld- | 
spar Corporation of Trenton, N. J., for a} 
50 per cent decrease in the present rates 
on the product.» The present rates under 
the 1930 Tariff Act, are: Crude feldspar, 
$1 per ton; ground feldspar, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. Under the Tariff Acts of 
1922 and 1913 crude feldspar was free 
and the duty on ground feldspar was the | 
same in 1922 as at present, but under the 
1913 Act it was 20 per cent. | 

Those presenting argument for a de- 
crease in the present duties were the do-| 


| substituted collateral 
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Shows Decrease 


August, and was 25 per cent below the 

















RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) ioe 
with Federal reserve Agents .... cesses sceersseeeens ,225, 
° D t f ti B | | Goi redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 29,882 
n Justice Bases) Ty Farm Income va 
va epar ment O us uce ases n arm ncome Gold held mney aleve. aon eevee a 
. - | fala eattliement fund with Federal ReSE€rvVe DOGIU «seece 
| Gold settlement fund w ‘edera S é 
Ruling om Trust Statutes | Gold and gold certificates held by banks .....++++++++ sree 707,084 
Earnings From Seven Major | ais Total old —, seaokvnesss ssevesssnecesssseerecses + in 
HarrisburG, Pa., Sept. 17.; The conditions on which the deposit was Commodities Drops b fees, 3,647,800 
made worked no hardship on other depos- P ] " y | e Total ger os eed vec bevovecvecs a¥avGesnys edocccccecce 72'002 
itors. Presumably their deposits were " . mht | ee CREE ak eveercsonsencsnsecnannscscombersescorcees 
made more secure by the additional busi- G1 Per Gent = Aug . | ae ceea ty Uaitet States Government obligations ...... 151 ad 
ness secured by the company through the Compared With Last Year) Other pills discounted ............eeeeeeeeed Retecsssvee _151,844 
large deposits made by defendant. * * *” | Rat, Wik Mate 55 oF) ich sas adobe uv es sexes 262.994 
The law is clear| Although the facts in that case had to| yrinneapolis, Minn., Sept. 17—Farm| pis bought in open market 2.1... 217,770 
do entirely with a trust company incor-| income in the Ninth Federal Reserve Dis-| United States Government securities: 277,000 
porated under the provisions of the Act} trict during August was estimated to be| BOMds .........ss-seseeseecresceseeseceusnseees eeseees is een 
of April 29, 1874, P. L. 73, as amended, | g; per cent smaller than in August last Treasury notes eas Uas tis don suds eeeyg este aT ans 
.| the court went so far as to say that a “ait ‘ ; ,| See, poe, One 432.487 
The full text fol cabihe sad bi the © Y ith had | Yea! according to a preliminary summary | Certificates and DIMS ..........+.ssreeeereereees 
ank created by the Commonwea a “i ; i ise "aes 
the same power. of ae = in Saceve ibook Total United States Government securities .. ea 
The Act of May 13, 1876, P. L. 161, as sued ‘day vy e redera caer 7 Other securities .......ccsccceccccreccvceeves s 
, —e ° ov = as » 8S/of Minneapolis. The statement follows meena 
— ie is popularly known 88] in full text: Total bills and securities ....... 1,238,564 
of public | the Genera Banking Act, contains no Northwestern records in August reflected Due from foreign WOME scuba ccec nde’ 8,743 
provision authorizing banks to pledge as-| chiefly the wheat crop failure which re- | Feder! reserte notes of other Danks »-+-.+..ssssssrrrr asta 
sets to secure deposits. There is, how-| sulted in very light wheat marketings and| Bank premises ........+.::sssssccccccccceceecaceeeeeesencs 59220 
ever, nothing in the act or in subsequent| an absence of the usual seasonal upturn | All other resources ....-..sssseecssesenetennesseeserseenees 33'508 
‘ legislation which prohibits such Pres in business during the month. The bank Total FOBOUTCES ...cccccccccscsvecsee eeeeees eee eereeres 5 678.751 
companies have the a ee titans 2 * debits index adjusted for seasonal fluctua- LIABILITIES Pah aga 
e case oO V. oads, @./ tions decreased from 75 in July to 69 in ; ir ti Oo ata ke 2,005,896 
219 (1877), it was held that the Farmers’ Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 








eo . Deposits: 

and Mechanics’ Bank, of Shippensburg,| index for August last year. A sharp di-| Member bank-reserve account 

which was incorporated on April 11, 1862,| vergence in trend occurred between those| Government .. 

by a special act of the Legislature, had|cities and areas where wheat is an im-| Foreign damit 

the power to pledge a mortgage to secure| portant business factor and the other 

the deposit of a private individual. Sub-| areas of the district. Bank debits at'| Dn) a SEP Pere er er errr oer etter the 


sequgently this mortgage was foreclosed 
and the bank became owner of the prop- 
erty securing it. It, in turn, gave its 
own mortgage against the property as 
to secure the pri- 


cent smaller 
Bank debits at) 


Minneapolis were 31 per 
than in August, 1930. 


smaller than a year ago, whereas at St 
Paul bank debits decreased only 15 per 








Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
the Great Lakes ports were 38 per cent) All 


other liabilities 










Totai liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
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Area Condition of Federal Reserve Banks 


9-9-31 
2,190,648 
29,731 


2,220,379 
519,228 
830,439 


3,470,046 
158,717 


3,628,763 
67,891 


113,123 
147,109 
260,232 
197,788 


292,027 
18,962 


417,076 





728,065 
6,267 
1,192,352 
10.746 


5,449,064 
2,010,322 


5,449,064 
79.5% 


231,260 


9-9-31 
7,666 





5,017 
2,643 
2,374 
2,649 
1,592 
1,057 








| 


9-17-30 | 
1,548,956 | 
35.875 


809,810 | 


2,975,640 


1,584,831 
580,999 


‘New Oregon Law. 


Is Analyzed in Weekly Review 










On Withdrawals — 


Not Retrocative 








151,828 


Statute Requires Notice to 





3,127,468 | 

66,471 | 
45,582 
117,567 


163,149 
208,861 | 


38,085 | 
295,261 | 
45 





Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations, Attorney Gene 
eral Explains 





SaLem, Orec., Sept. 17, 
The 1931 statute in regard to giving 


000 | NOtices of withdrawal to savings and loan 


232,037 | 


610,383 | 


7,022 


989,415 | 
701 | 
23,939 
722,305 
59,642 
11,442 | 


5,001,383 | 
1,349,329 | 


2,456,282 | 
3708 | 
5,774 | 


19,784 


2,485,546 
704,476 
169,872 
276,936 

15,224 


5,001,383 
81.6% 
433,843 


1931, and Sept. 17, 1930, were as follows, the figures 


associations does not apply to such notices 

filed prior to the effective date of the” 
law, the Oregon Attorney General’s office 

has ruled. Such a notice filed after that 

date applies to any funds of the depositor, 

no matter when deposited or invested, the 

opinion ruled. The full text follows: 

I’ have your letter of Aug. 8, in which 
attention is called to section 45 of chapter 


373, Oregon Laws, 1931, providing, among 
other things, that an investor or share- 
holder in a savings and loan association, 
desiring to withdraw part or alf of his 
invested funds from any such associa- 
tion, or to surrender a part or all of his 
shares, shall give the association 60 days’ 
notice in writing of his intention or de- 


| sire so to do; and, upon expiration of the 


notice, if the investor or shareholder shall 
present his certificate and pass book for 
surrender within 10 days thereafter, then 


|he shall be entitled to receive the full 


amount paid in upon the shares, contract 
or certificate, plus the earnings credited 
thereon prior to the date of notice, less 
membership fee and fines. 


#5088 | Withdrawal Notice 
“3.970 | You ask whether the foregoing provi- 


3,541 
2,429 
2,088 


1,069 


1,018 | 


sion applies to notices of withdrawal filed 
prior to the effective date of the new law; 


|/and, whether the restriction, regardless 


|of when notice is filed, applies to the 
withdrawal value of shares which were 
subscribed to and payments made thereon 


809| prior to the effective date of the new 

ssf law. 

1.403; It seems clear that this provision of the 
46 statute does not apply to notices of with- 
101| drawal filed prior to its effective date. 








vate deposit. The Supreme Court, in up-| cent, as compared with last year’s figure. A COR . <<; 0.56 sguan ch duser tee REPCAdwns £5068 78.4 
— bars — of the bank to make|Similarly, in the agricultural portions of | Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- inata 
such a pledge, said, at page 324: the district, four mixed farming AFeAs Ex= | TOSPOMGOMES own. ines: noe wns ores ocrsecsscee essen wesc eee vse es : ry 
“* * * The same land was bound, the|perienced decreases in bank debits rang- | ER ig a age _ ri iat eth banks in the central reserve cities of New York 
same remedies were reserved, and the|ing from 14 to 17 per cent, whereas the being in millions of dollars ‘ 
same indebtedness remained. The power| wheat and range country reported a de- NEW YORK 9-16-31 
belongs to a corporation as to an indi-| crease of 21 per cent. Loans and investments—tOtal .....ccceceeeesseerererereseee 7,663 
| Vidual, unless restrained by its charter Other Decreases Loans—total eeeeeneeeseeeeeress ~ han 
or by other statutes, to assign its prop- 5 , a . eM sy ee ge : conan 
erty or effects to pay prefetred creditors,| , Of the other business records for the} 6), securities 2.641 
without the authority or consent of its district, decreases as compared with last| ii other .......... 2'333 
stockholders; Dana v. The Bank of| Ye! occurred in country check clear- Investments—total ......eee-e 2 689 
United States, 5 W. & S. 233. The power | iM8s, freight carloadings (in the first four United States Government securities 1,663 
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|constitutional provision and the legisla-|!8S. Increases over last year's figures ine aes ed ert 
|tion under it, which the defendants have | for August occurred in building contracts, | Qoveument deposits. ‘128 
linvoked. * * *” eine product shipments and livestock | pie from banks .... 89 
: 8. SR LE NEN chun navn se neWesee@seaas 1.046 
Other Rulings __! Farm income in the district during August | Borrowings from Federal res bank . vee 
In Dana vy. The Bank of United| from seven important items was estimated Loans on securities to brokers and dealers 
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|that The Bank of United States,|jast year, chiefly on account of the very| For account of others ........+.c..sc... Re snag be 155 
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|and good business and which has like-| Durum wheat ...... 773,000 8.155.000 10 | 
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|ment in the deposit of its funds in na- a sete eee eeeees eee ba bay B . 
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mestic mills importing Canadian feld- 
spar, while those opposing the decrease 
producers and the 
American Mining Congress. 

Canadian Imports Drop 

Victor ~B. Kelsey, of New York City, 
the Consolidated Feldspar 
Corporationgsaid his firm not only mines 

Product in this country, but 
also imports the crude from Canada and 
He asserted 
that since 1923 imports of the Canadian 
product have been gradually decreasing, 
while production and consumption of do- 
mestic feldspar has increased. The Cana- 
dian product, he told the Commission, 
sells from $3 to $4 per ton higher than 
the American product, because of higher 
production costs and freight charges on 
the foreign product. 

During the hearing it was brought out 
and agreed by both sides that the Cana- 
dian competition is the only competition 
| domestic millers in the United States 
meet, although the product is produced 
by various European countries. 

Henry N. Hanna of the Seaboard Feld- 
spar Company, of Virginia, said his com- 
pany does not find the Canadian prod- 
uct furnishing “serious competition.” He 
added that he did not think that it would 
ever be a serious competitor to the do- 
mestic product in normal times, as the 
{domestic feldspar sells from $7 to $8 per 
ton lower than the Canadian commodity. 
| Bruce Taylor, representing the Genesee 

Feldspar Co., Inc., of Rochester, N. Y., 
| grinder of the Canadian crude product 





setting forth the terms and conditions | °2!Y: concurred with the preceding wit- 


which the Rio Grande would be willing to 
accept as governing its operation over the 
proposed Dotsero cut-off and over the 
existing line of the Moffat east thereof. 
Our order also provided that, unless such 
contract be accepted by the Western 
and/or the Moffat, those carriers should 
file with us the draft of a contract setting 


forth the terms and conditions desired by | 


¢4them. On May 14, 1929, the required draft 
was filed by the Rio Grande. Not ac- 
cepting the terms incorporated therein, 
the Moffat requested, and was granted, 
extensions of time for the filing of its 
draft, and, on Feb. 19, 1931, such draft 
was finally received. 

To be continued in 


the 
Sept. 19. 


issue of 


Canal Traffic Decreases 
Suez Canal traffic decreased during 
June, 1931, when compared with the pre- 
vious month and with the corresponding 
period of 1930. Transits through the 


canal totaled 438 of 2,393,000 net tons, | 
compared with 471 of 2,594,000 in May, 
of 2,434,000 tons in June, 
(Department of Commerce.) 


1931, and 4 
1930. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Sept. 15. Made Public Sept. 17, 1931 
Receipts ‘ 
Customs receipts i aaa $1,216,162.10 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
I MD ss sed cncnnheates 18,106,867.13 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
EE aus Sw aha hte as 1,497 903.96 
Miscellaneous receipts ...... 725,034.75 
Total ordinary receipts ..  $21,545,967.94 
Public debt receipts ........ 1,232,398 ,600.00 
Balance previous day . 51,374,605 .24 


ee eee . .$1,305,319,173.18 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ....... $4,453,839.74 
Interest on public debt ...... 978,613.90 
Refunds of receipts ......... 123,055.54 
Peetel deficiency ....cssccces 5,000 .000.00 
Panama Canal ........scceses 3,022.71 
ae WU “esens cVebescneneae ab 1,851,474.68 

Total ps ninnn ae thean ed we $12,410,006.57 
Public debt. expenditures 625,169,034 .50 
Balance today ........ssecees 667,740,132.11 


TOtAL seccccccccccessoese+$1,305,319,173.18 
t 


| nesses, adding that the principal market 
for the finished product in the United 
| States is the ceramics trade. 

Urges Tariff Increase 


Explaining the value of an increased 
| duty from the standpoint of labor, Henry 
Paine, consulting engineer of the Amer- 
|ican Mining Congress, 
j} increase in the present rate of duty of 
$1 per ton on crude feldspar would permit 
}employment of 1,100 additional working- 
men at an annual total wage of approx- 
imately $140,000. 

C. H. Peddrick, representing the United 
Feldspar Corporation, submitted letters to 
the Commission which he stated were 
| from the majority of feldspar grinders in 
the United States, representing an invest- 
|} ment of over $4,000,000, none of which 
| Sanctioned a decrease and most of whom 
| were in favor of an increase in the pres- 
ent rates. The*domestic producers, he 
told the Commission, oppose any decrease 
in the present duty because they “see no 
reason for imports of the Canadian 
product.” 

Canada placed a retaliatory duty of first 
15 per cent ad valorem on imports of 
ground feldspar from the United States, 
and later raised the rate to 30 per cent, 
he said, because of the present duty on 
the crude product this country effected. 


Predicts Huge Imports 


Mr. Peddrick predicted that “feldspar 
will be brought into the United States 
at rediculously low prices in the future 
because large companies are being or- 
ganized in Canada to extract radium from 
deposits which are largely composed of 
feldspar.” 

Labor cost in Canada per man is $2.50 
per day, while in this country it 
per day, J. H. Weiss, a domestic producer 
testified. He said the American working- 


man produces four and one-half tons of 
the crude product per day compared with 
nine-tenths of a ton produced daily by a 


Canadian worker. ' 


Herbert P. Margerum, of the Consoli- 
dated Feldspar Corporation, in answer to 
Mr. Peddrick, who said his company had 
evidently absorbed the increase in tariff | 
over 1922 as they had not increased their 
prices during the first six months_of this 
year, asserted that the Consolidated Com- 

| pany had brought in a year’s supply of | 
the crude product in anticipation of the | term financing as it fastens the burdens | 


new tariff law. 


stated that an! 


is $3 | 





to public policy. The greater the precau- 
tions taken the better the public is se- 
a ee 

To summarize: 


ee 


Increase Is Shown | 
(1) It is clearly the law of this Com- In Reserve Credit 
monwealth that a trust company may | 


pledge its assets to secure the deposit of a — 


public funds; — si T . 7 | 
(2) There is no statute prohibiting a Expan: ion Noted in Volume 


. . r ' 
bank from doing otherwise, and in our Outstanding in Week 
opinion it may lawfully make such a | 
pledge if at the time it is solvent. If it is| The daily average volume of Federal 


insolvent other depositors and creditors 
|of the bank might attack the pledge as a 
preference in favor of a single depositor 
We express no opinion on the question 
whether such an attack would be suc- 
cessful. 

Therefore, you are advised that solvent 
banks and trust companies under your 
supervision may pledge assets to secure 
the deposit of public funds held by them. 


reserve bank credit outstanding during the | 
week ended Sept. 16, as reported by the} 
Federal reserve bank, and made public | 
Sept. 17 by the Federal Reserve Board was 
$1,253,000,000, an increase of $21,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and of 
$245,000,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1930. 

On Sept. 16 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,279,000,000, an increase of 
$63,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $128,000,- 
000 in member bank reserve balances, off- 
set in part by increases of $15,000,000 in 
monetary. gold stock and $38,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, adjusted, and de- 
creases of $5,000,000 in money in circula- 
tion and $8,000,000 in unexpended capital 
funds, nonmember deposits, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
: | $14,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 

[Continued from Page 1.] | San Francisco, and increased $11,000,000 
lies that are going hungry. Such a plan | 4t Philadelphia, $3,000,000 each at Atlanta 
for utilization of the Board’s wheat hold- | and St. Louis and $3,000,000 at all Fed- 
ings would help solve the care of the un- | eral reserve banks. The system's holdings 
employed and distressed farmers and like- | Of bills bought in open market increased 
wise would have a decided tendency to | $20,000,000 and Of United States securities 
help the wheat farmers of the country in | $14,000,000. Holdings of United States se- 
their present plight. | curities included a special Treasury cer- 

“Ideas have been expressed about de- | tificate amounting to $14,000,000, as com- 
struction of cotton and wheat. Those | pared with $45,000,000 a year ago, issued 
ideas are barbarous. If any attempt of | by the Treasury pending quarterly tax 
that kind is made we may rest assured | Payments. Other certificates and bills in- 
that there will be punishment for it. | creased $15,000,000, while United States 

“The Federal Farm Board has received | bonds declined $15,000,000. 
altogether $500,000,000 of congressional (Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
appropriations for its revolving fund for | eral reserve banks combined on Sept. 16 
,stabilization corporations and cooperative | 4nd Sept. 9, 1931, and Sept. 17, 1930, will 
associations. Before it gets any more ap- | be found in an adjoining column.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


Congress at which will be ascertained ex- 
As of Sept. 17 








Sales Tax Proposal 
Receives Opposition 


Senator Wheeler and Mr. Byrns 
Object to Suggested Levy 





actly what has been done with the funds 
already given it.” 
Mr. Byrns’ Views 

Representative Byrns held both Con- 
gress and more particularly the executive 
establishment responsible for the mount- 
ing costs of Government. He said there 
should be a most rigid economy put into 
effect. Sound business, he said, demands 
that there shculd be a balancing of the 
budget. “It is going to be necessary to 
increase taxes,” he said. “My idea is that 
there should be no general revision of 
{the tax laws. I do not favor a general 
sales tax because that is passed on to 








New York, Sept. 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we pave ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (schilling) .....cscsccvecsce 14.0433 
the consumers and the people already) Belgium (belga) ................... 13.9055 
are staggering under their burdens. I Bulgaria (lev) .........csseeeeeeees 1143 
|}am in favor, however, of increasing the Sennen "re aerone) te eeeeeeeees aia 
|taxes on the higher incomes. K do not| gngiand (pound) *2...002200000111 485.9446 
believe in just beginning this increase, Finland (markka) ...............++ 2.5144 
| with the $100,000 a year incomes. I be-| France (franc) ........csssesseeeere 3.9202 
| lieve the people who are getting $50,000 a Garand. (rechemare) se tneereeees aan 
year Dught to be willing to pay more taxes Hungary (pengo) 17,4535 
|}and the taxes should be increased all| Italy (jira) .. ay 5 2308 
;along the line upward in those higher Netherlands (guilder) 40.3547 
| brackets. The wealth of the country eer coe) aioe 
| should pay its share of the tax increase.” | portugal (eseudo) “44198 
“The last Congress,” Mr. Byrns said,| Rumania (leu) 5938 
|“was one of the most extravagant of which Cosin (peasta) eee S oes 
I have any knowledge. But even 90, the | Geigeeriand (franc) :...cccsccccccs | 10-5100 
appropriations of the last Congress were) Yugoslavia (dinar) ................ 17658 
| $40,000,000 under the amounts recom- Hong Kong (dollar) 24.0088 
mended to Congress by the Bureau of the | China (Shanghai tael) ........+.++ 30.1696 
Budget. Of course Congress was partly Chima (Mexican dollar) .......6+e+. 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 


| responsible for the continued mounting 





|of expenditures but the President and Japan (yen) Se ota Le 
the Bureau of the Budget were more to Singapore (dollar) .......sssseeeres 
blame.” Soneme, (dollar) 
" . ‘ Juba (peso) 
He said he is opposed to the so-called Mexico (peso) 
dole proposal but that the Government, Argentina (peso 
should feed the starving people if there = (milreis) 
: ; . * ile (peso) ... 
is no other recourse. He disapproved long Urusuar (peed) 
Colombia (peso) 


gf today on the people of tomorrow, 


j Bar silver eee eat 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 4 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





To hold otherwise would give the statute 
a retroactive effect in this respect, which 
is not permitted unless the intent 4o do 
/so is apparent from the language. On 
the other hand, it is my opinion, that 





.| the statute went into effect. 


notice of withdrawal filed after said chap- 
ter took effect applies to any funds of a 
depositor with a savings and loan asso- 
| ciation, whether such funds were deposited 
or invested before or after the time when 
For a full 
| discussion of this latter question, see my 
| opinion to you under date of Sept. 1, 1931, 


Ports Are Improved 


Improvements will be undertaken 
shortly at various Mexican ports, accord- 
ing to recent announcements. The minis- 
ter of communications and public works . 
has announced that the harbor at Vera 
Cruz will be cleared shortly and dredging 
|operations affected. (Department of 
Commerce.) 








An investor looks at. 


NATURAL GAS 


We distribute the capital stock of THE 
PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COM- 
PANY,* Chicago. We recommend this stock for 
long term investment, believing that the Com- 
pany will continue to grow in scope of service, 
in keeping with Chicago’s increasing demand 
for gas. Send for the Peoples Gas Yearbook. 


*Listed on The New York Stock Exchange. 


From the natural gas fields of the Texas Pan- 
handle to the largest energy-consuming market 
ever served by natural gas—that is the story 
of the new 1000-mile gas transmission line 
now being completed to serve Chicago with a 
capacity of 175,000,000 cubic feet per day 
(equivalent in heating value to 300 carloads 
of coal per day). 


Urititry SecuriTIEs 
CoMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco Milwaukee 
Minneapolis St. Louis 





Kansas City Des" Moines 
Los Angeles Indianapolis 
Louisville Tulsa : 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia 
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Economic Laws Basis of Hope 
for Trade Revival +» + ++ + 


Analysis of Former Periods of Depression 
Indicate Prospect for Business Upturn, Says 
Bank Commissioner of Utah 


By WALTER H. HADLOCK 


Bank Commissioner, State of Utah 


S A BASIS for an opinion on what the 

future holds in store for us, it is well to 

recall to mind the words of Patrick 
Henry, who said: “I have but one light to 
guide my footsteps—the light of experience; 
no way to judge the future, but by the ex- 
perience of the past.” 


So, in attempting to visualize the future, 
we must look back into history for light to 
guide our footsteps and for the experience to 
judge the future. The light of the world 
stands before us to guide us, but at this time 
I shall only discuss the background of our 
own country and try to point the lesson 
which it teaches. 

7. > 


Let us look back on our country at its be- 
ginning—a century and a half ago. Picture 
3,000,000 Americans who had won their inde- 
pendence in 1783. Most of them, like the 
country whicn they had founded, were heav- 
ily in debt. Compare the little country 
stretching along the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and whose flag had but 13 stars, with 
our country today—the richest in the world, 
a country of more than 3,000,000 square 
miles, and with a population above 120,- 
000,000. 

Contrast the daily hardships and the pov- 
erty of the pioneers with our comforts of 
today. 

To get a close understanding of America’s 
progress, it will be helpful to recall the in- 
terruptions, the more severe business depres- 
sions and the financial panics which checked 
progress whenever reckless speculation dis- 
placed constructive work. 


The ratification of the Constitution in 1787 
put our Government in a position to coin 
money, and the gold and silver currency 
made it possible to expand business and de- 
velop our roadways for transportation. The 
industry of the new Nation was so amazing 
that in 1791 Thomas Jefferson was able to 
say, “In general our affairs are proceeding 
in a train of unparalleled prosperity.” This 
growth proceeded with scant interruption for 
almost 50 years. The settlement of the Mid- 
dle West caused a great agricultural expan- 
sion, and crops were phenomenal. Whitney 
invented the cotton gin, and McCormick the 
reaper. Coal came into general use, and the 
first steamboats and locomotives became fac- 
tors in transportation. 


+ + 


Our first real depression came. in 1837 and 
staggered our young Nation. Six hundred 
and eighteen banks failed in one year. In 


” 


Land Absorption 
by State Under 
Tax Burden 


wy By 
George E. Wallace 
Member, Tar Commission, 
State of Minnesota 


E ad valorem tax burden in Minnesota 

is too high. This statement will go un- 

disputed by all who are at all acquainted 
with the subject. In fact, the burden has 
become so onerous that in places it has acted 
as confiscation of property, especially real 
estate. 

The proof of this statement is furnished by 
the fact that a vast acreage of land within 
this State has again become public property. 
But. the ownership is in the State and not 
in the Federal Government. This is partic- 
ularly true with reference to the northern 
part of the State. 

In some counties approximately one-half 
of the land outside of cities and villages has 
ceased to be producers of public revenue, and 
the title is in the State{through tax and 
foreclosure proceedings. The demand of the 
public for taxes exceeded the income of these 
lands, and landowners found it impossible 
to pay their taxes. This condition acted as 
a two-edged sword. Not only did the reye- 
nue from these lands cease, but public ex- 
penditures within the locality remained high, 
which cast a double burden on the owners of 
other lands who paid their taxes. 

Students of the situation maintain that in 
a) very short time this can produce but one 
result and that is that the burden, unless 
drastically reduced; will cause more land to 
become the property of the State and thus 
cease to produce any revenue for the public. 
This creates a vicious circle. Years ago this 
condition should have been remedied by act 
of the Legislature or otherwise. 

The system under which Minnesota raises 
its revenue is known as the general property 
tax. That is, a tax on all property. It is 
not at all considered a tax on individuals. 
This system dates back about 1,000 years in 
Europe. The first general property tax, in- 
cluding former contributions of various 
kinds, was levied quite generally throughout 
Europe in the year 1188 in order to aid the 
crusaders in the third crusade. 

This included taxes on movables and land. 
This form of tax was the first crude attémpt 
to attain a semblance of equity and in a 
country which was mainly agricultural, it was 
quite well suited to the social conditions then 
and there existing. 

Economists now generally agree that people 
should pay taxes according to their ability 
to pay and not on account of ownership of 
property. Ownership is not necessarily a test 
of ability to pay. It is generally confessed 
by students of economics that the property 
tax as administered in the United States is 
a failure. ; 

Some States have turned from it and are 
using other means of revenue while still 
continuing some burden on lands and mov- 
ables. Generally speaking Minnesota clings 
with tenacity to this old worn out and anti- 
quated method. The proof of the failure of 
the system in Minnesota is the alarming fact 
that landowners are no longer able to pay 
the tax on their lands and a vast acreage 
has become the property of the State and 
ceased altogether to contribute toward pub- 
lic expenditures. 
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New York City, with about 250,000 in popu- 
lation, 168 business firms failed in 49 days; 
20,000 persons were thrown out of work in a 
few weeks, and the shrinkage of property 
value was estimated at $40,000,000. 


It was thought then that the United States 
could never recover from such a calamity but 
within five years, business was moving 
strongly upward, and the 15 years following 
showed an increasing prosperity which sur- 
passed everything that had gone before. 


Morse invented the telegraph and Howe 
the sewing machine; manufacture grew tre- 
mendously; wages went up, and gold was 
discovered in California. As the tide of 
wealth rose, speculators became reckless. 

Then came the panic of 1857 which was 
severe, but only lasted a few months, and 
in about one year its after-effects were pretty 
well wiped out. 


The next 14 years covered, among other 
things, the painful ravages of the Civil War. 
There was no panic caused by the war, and 
at its end there was a tremendous increase in 
business of all kinds, except in the South. 
It seemed as though nothing could stop the 
general prosperity of the United States, but 
speculation and overextended credit were 
sapping the foundations of industry. 
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Then in 1873 came our next severe panic. 
The New York Stock Exchange closed. Runs 
on banks were so severe that it was difficult 
to secure or keep currency. In New York 
the great house of Jay Cooke failed, and 
afterwards followed such large companies as 
Fiske and Hatch, Union Trust Company, Na- 
tional Trust Company, and the National 
Bank of the Commonwealth. Wheat con- 
sumers cut down their orders. Cotton mills 
closed, and mercantile failures amounted in 
three years to $775,000,000. Some of the 
business men of that period completely gave 
up hope, but in 1878 business was again on 
the rise. The dynamo came into being and 
gave us the electric light. Artificial ice revo- 
lutionized the packing industry. There were 
oil booms in Ohio and West Virginia. The 
industries of the South rapidly developed, 
and by 1890 we possessed a railroad mileage 
surpassing that of all Europe. 


It seemed that a brighter day had come 
but, as usual, extended credit, carelessness, 
and speculation developed another panic in 
1893. The stock market went to pieces, and 
call money rose to 74 per cent. In one year, 
554 banks failed but, in exactly two years 
from the time of the first failure, there was 
a sudden and marked improvement, and we 
again proceeded on our way of progress and 
prosperity. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration was born. A surplus of wealth in- 
spired the idea of watered stocks and, in a 
brief period, the public bought from the rail- 
roads upwards of $1,225,000,000 of stocks and 
bonds. Then came overproduction of wheat, 
corn and cotton. Speculation in real estate 
was rampant, and building outstripped all 
previous records. 
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And again we paid the penalty of overpro- 
duction and speculation by the panic of 1907, 
which was almost world-wide. It reminds 
me very much of the period through which 
we are now passfng. About the middle of 
October trouble appeared in New York bank- 
ing circles. On Oct. 16 the Mercantile Na- 
tional of New York City applied to the other 
banks of the clearing house for help, which 
was given on condition that the directors 
resign, for the president had used bank funds 
in copper speculation. Five days later the 
National Bank of Commerce suddenly an- 
nounced that it would not longer receive for 
collection the checks of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., an organization with 17,000 de- 
positors and $35,000,000 in demand deposits. 
When the depositors read the news in the 
papers they threw down everything and 
rushed for the bank. All night they main- 
tained their places in line for the morning 
opening and by noon the Knickerbocker had 
closed its doors. Immediately a run began 
on the trust companies. The two hardest 
pressed institutions were the Lincoln Trust 
Co., which had 8,000 depositors and demand 
deposits of $16,000,000 and the Trust Com- 
pany of America which had 12,000 depositors 
and $42,000,000 in demand deposits. The 
runs lasted about two weeks and the Trust 
Company of America alone paid out $34,000,- 
000. Six banks in Greater New York and 
three trust companies, other than the Knick- 
erbocker, closed their doors. Although most 
of these were small, the aggregate deposits 
were $57,000,000. Savings banks had to post 
the “60-day notice rule.” On Oct. 24, the 
panic hit the stock exchange and the rate for 
stock exchange demand notes rose to 125 per 
cent. 


Following 1908 busirtess again swung for- 
ward. Moving picture industry created new 
fortunes, and business proceeded apace until 
the sudden outbreak of the World War closed 
the stock exchange and caused the declara- 
tion of a moratorium. You all know the 
histery of whai followed and of the exceed- 
ing and widespread prosperity which followed 
the armistice. I think it should be called the 
“silk shirt period of American history,” in 
which we rode to the panic of 1920-1921. 

+ + 


The upward trend from 1921 to 
eclipsed anything in all our history. The 
stock market moved steadily upward. The 
sale of our Liberty loan bonds had made us a 
Nation of investors. Before the war, our 
bondholders numbered 700,000 and it is esti- 
mated that they have grown to 15,000,000. 
The market was continually rising. Almost 
anyone who bought could make a profit, and 
for four years our people bought. In the 
speeches they made and in daily advice to 
their customers, the bankers warned that 
stock prices were too high, but no one seemed 
to pay any attention to the warning and it 
was not pressed in any vigorous way. It was 
a fascinating game of chance, which we 
played until the market collapsed, blinded as 
we were by the gaming spirit which prompted 
us to excuse ourselves to each other with 
the plea that this was a “new era.” 

Again overproduction and speculation have 
brought us to disaster. Again history repeats 
itself, this time striking to the farthermost 
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Topical: Sucvey of the Federal Government 


FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS 
IN TRANSIT 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decides Problems In- 
volving Freight Rates and Charges on Rail Shipments 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present ‘series deals with fish and fish vroducts. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


moving in interstate commerce by 

railroad, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under authority conferred 
upon it by Congress, is the arbiter of 
questions involving the freight rates and 
other charges applicable to the move- 
ment of fish and fish products. 
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There are no statistics available to the 
Commission showing the total volume of 
movement of fish and fish products, 
since these commodities are included in 
several different groups in the reports 
on traffic movements rendered by the 
railroads. Fresh fish and seafoods con- 
stitute an important source of food for 
this Nation and their distribution is of 
great importance to the railroads, ship- 
pers and consumers. New England and 
the Southeastern and. Pacific Coast 
States produce large quantities of sea- 
foods and there is a considerable pro- 
duction of fresh fish from the Great 
Lakes and other inland waters of the 
country. The total annual production of 
fresh fish and seafoods in the entire 
country is approximately 3,500,000,000 
pounds. During 1929, 520,000,000 pounds 
of seafood were handled at the Fulton 
market in New York City. Florida, 
which ranks third in production, pro- 
duces approximately 100,000,000 pounds 
of edible fish annually for shipment to 
markets in the East, Middle West and 
the South. 


A‘ IN the case of other commodities 
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Originally fresh fish and_ seafoods 
were transported in box cars, moving for 
short distances and only during the 
Winter months. During the last two 
decades, however, the use of refrigerator 
cars for these products has developed 
so that they are now transported 
throughout the year, and from coast to 
coast, without deterioration. Less-than- 
carload shipments are generally handled 
in express service, although to some 
points trucks are used. Thus, recently, 
there has developed a movement of sea- 


foods by truck to New York City. from 
Baltimore, Md., and other points on the 
Chesapeake Bay, and from points on 
Long Island. 

The number of cases in which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has been 
asked to pass on the lawfulness of the 
rates and charges on fresh fish and sea- 
foods is relatively small. A recent case 
of considerable importance to the fish- 
ing industry is Charges for Refrigerator 
Cars, 172 I. C. C. 366, decided Feb. 9, 
1931. In this case the Commission found 
that a charge of $12.50 per car for the 
use of refrigerator cars for the interstate 
transportation of fresh fish and seafoods 
between points in‘the South and from 
the South to destinations north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers, was unrea- 
sonable and ordered the charge can- 
celed. 

+ + 

AmOTHEn case of importance to the 
* fishing industry is now pending be- 
fore the Commission. In this proceeding 
the reasonableness of the rates and 
charges on fresh frozen fish between 
points in official classification territory, 
or that section of the country lying east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers, is in issue. The 
hearings in this case have been con- 
cluded and briefs have been filed by the 
interested parties. Following the usual 
procedure, the examiner who presided at 
the hearings will issue a proposed report, 
setting forth the ultimate facts as 
brought out at the hearings, together 
with his recommendations as to how the 
case should be disposed of. After the 
publication of the proposed report, the 
interested parties, if they so desire, may 
file exceptions to the statement of facts 
and conclusions proposed by the exam- 
iner. If the parties request it, oral argu- 
ment may be had before a division of 
the Commission. At the conclusion of 
the argument the case will be formally 
submitted to the Commission for its de- 
cision, which ‘will be made public at a 
later date. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with “Fruits and Vegetables.” 


In the first article on this sub- 


ject, to appear in the issue of Sept. 19, D. J. Moriarty, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
services rendered to the fruit and vegetable industries by the Foodstuffs Division. 


State Control Over Inheritances 


Right to lmpose Tax Is Discussed 


By LAWRENCE A, MINER 


Assistant Attorney General, State of Utah 


HE right to dispose of or to receive prop- 
T erty at the death of the owner thereot 

is—strange as it may seem today to one 
who has not studied the history of property 
rights—not a natural or inherent right. The 
right is one which is conferred by the State 
and, therefore, which, may be controlled by 
the State. 

This ‘principle dates back to the birth of 
the human race, when property was not 
bought and sold but rather obtained, in the 
case of real property, by occupancy; in the 
case of personal property by labor. This prin- 
ciple grows out of the fact that it is im- 
possible for a man to take his property with 
him into the world of “after-death,” while 
the right to property during life is a “sacred 
right.” 

It became an established custom early in 
human history that the disposition of what 
a man leaves by way of earthly possessions 
was to be controlled by all the people—that 
is, by the State—and not subjected to wolfish 
seizure at the instant of his death. The 
State may, however, waive all or part of its 
right to this property; but it is only through 
such waiver that the heirs of the deceased 


corners of the earth with a series of corre- 
lated causes, a prominent one in the present 
panic being our great gold reserve and the 
depreciation of silver. Silver has declined 
around 50 per cent from the highest price of 
1929 and translated into purchasing power, 
that means that approximately 25 per cent 
of the population of the earth has had its 
purchasing power reduced by about one-half. 

China and India, with more than 700,000,- 
000 human beings, are today practically with- 
out useful money. Some time ago, Mexico, 
with every desire to pay, was forced to sus- 
pend interest payments on $500,000,000 of 
gold bonds. 

Gold and silver have been used, side by 
side, as the world’s money for thousands of 
years, with silver the dominant metal the 
greater part of the time. The French word 
for money is “argent,” which means silver, 
and today silver is so low in value as to make 
it almost worthless as money, a gold dollar 
being worth almost 50 times its weight in 
silver. Unquestionably, one of the great 
problems which faces us for solution is the 
restoration and stabilization of the money 
values of all the countries of the world. 

Business conditions have settled to the 
point where we now have words of distinet 
encouragement from many of our great busi- 
ness leaders. For instance: Arthur Reynolds, 
chairman of the board of the -Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, re- 
cently said: “It seems entirely possible that 
the ‘darkest period,’ now behind us, was ex- 
perienced in the Autumn of 1930. There is 
one great difference between conditions in 
America and conditions in other countries 
All are in depression. But they are asking 
‘if’ they are coming out and we are asking 
‘when’ we are coming out. There is no rea- 
son to have the slightest doubt of the ulti- 
mate economic recovery of the United States. 


owner of property take it upon the owner's 
death. 

The tax provided for in the Utah law has 
been held by the courts to be a tax on the 
right to transfer property and not a tax upon 
the property itself. It is only upon the theory 
that it is a transfer tax that its constitution- 
ality is upheld. 

It may not be construed as property tax, 
for the reason that it would then be in con- 
flict with the constitutional provisions relat- 
ing to uniformity. It has also been construed 
by our Supreme Court as an estate tax, and 
not what is commonly referred to as an in- 
heritance tax. ‘ 

Here in the United States two principle 
types of taxes are levied against the transfer 
of property at death. One of these is cor- 
rectly called an estate tax, for the reason 
that it is computed on the total amount 
which passes to all heirs, devisees or legatees 
by a single decedent; the relationship of the 
beneficiary to the decedent has no bearing 
upon the question of liability of the estate 
or the extent thereof. The other type of tax 
is usually computed upon the amount which 
passes to each individual or devisee and lega- 
tee separately or upon the amounts passing 
to beneficiaries of a certain degree of rela- 
tionship as a whole. 

Of all the States in the Union which levy 
so-called death duties, only three levy what 
we call estdte taxes. All the others are of 
the inheritance tax type. 

Determination of the amount of an estate 
tax does not involve many factors. The fac- 
tors employed are usually three: The value 
of the decedent's gross estate; the total au- 
thorized exemptions and deductions; the rates 
of the tax. 

The computation of an inheritance tax in- 
volves a number of factors in addition to 
those required in estate tax cases. Chief 
among these are the factors of: The nature, 
location, and value of each separate property 
in the estate; relationship, if any, to the 
decedent of the persons who takes each piece 
of property. In nearly all States the rates 
are different on transfers to persons of dif- 
ferent degrees of relationship. 

Thus it is seen that the distinction between 
inheritance and estate taxes is one which, 
because of its practicable application, is 
merely a distinction of degree of division of 
the estate in computing the tax. In the pure 
estate tax there is no division. In the pure 
inheritance tax there is the finest separation 
of each beneficial interest from every other 
beneficial interest. 

Instead then of saying that estate taxes 
and inheritance taxes are similar in certain 
respects, it is better to say that they are like 
all other death duties in those fundamental 
things which are generally applicable. They 
impose a tax “upon transfers by will and un- 
der interstate law; transfers made by the 
decedent in his life time when made in con- 
templation of death or intended to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death, excepting a bona fide sales for a 
fair conaideratiqn in money or money’s 
worth.” 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881 — 


“If the future generation of government comes to its 
inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of the Re- 
public will be certain and remediless.” 
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Diversification of Farming 
in New Hampshire Bbc cs ate 


Agriculture Not on Wane in State, Says Gov- 
ernor Winant, Pointing to Dairy, Truck, Or- 
chard, and Stock-raising Interests 


By JOHN G. WINANT 


Governor, State of New Hampshire 


CENTURY ago Thomas Jefferson de- 
scribed Agriculture as God's chosen vo- 
cation and George Washington the 


Father of our country in a letter to a friend 
stated: 


“I\Know of no pursuit in which more real 
and important servicés can be rendered to 
any country, than by improving its agricul- 
ture—its breed of useful animals—and other 
branches of a husbandman’s care.” 

And later he wrote: 


“It will be some time I fear before an 
agricultural society, with congressional aids, 
will be established in this country.” 


+ + 


That we may make an intelligent prophecy 
as to the future of agriculture in New Hamp- 
shire, it seems desirable that we first take 
account of existing conditions. New Hamp- 
shire is a small State both in total acreage 
and acres devoted to agricultural production. 
According to the 1930 census it has slightly 
less than 15,000 farms, about 50 per cent of 
which were less than 100 acres in area with 
an average for the State of 13114 acres,.the 
cultivated lands varying in type from the 
small poultry farm of two or three acres to 
the large dairy or general farm of several 
hundred acres. 


Along with this great variation in size 
there is a great diversification of farming, 
although dairying far outranks all other 
branches in value of products sold. Out of a 
total farm income in 1930 of slightly over 
$32,000,000, dairy products produced an in- 
come of over $10,000,000. While recent price 
conditions have been far from satisfactory to 
the dairyman there are two factors that 
would seem to indicate better times ahead. 
One of these is the recent formation of New 
England Dairies, Inc..a centralized marketing 
agency for New England dairy products. It 
is felt that. when this organization is com- 
pleted and begins to function, the milk prices 
may be stabilized on a basis more nearly fair 
to the producer. 


The other hopeful sign is the widespread 


. interest of the dairymen in the whole pro- 


gram of livestock improvement. Fifty-six 
per cent of the bulls in the State are pure- 
bred and with a large percentage of herds 
enrolled in dairy herd improvement work 
there is bound to be increased efficiency and 
better results for all progressive dairymen. 
So far has this improvement work gone that 
the average milk production per cow per 
year has increased 1,500 pounds in a dozen 
years and is approximately 500 pounds above 
the national average today. 


With better marketing facilities, which now 
seem assured, and with constantly improv- 
ing herds, the outlook for the dairymen of 
New Hampshire is good. 


Potato growers are raising and selling sub- 
stantially over $2,000,000 worth of high grade 
potatoes annually. Where there were onl, 
a few growers a generation ago who raised a 
very large acreage, today there are many 
men equipped with modern machinery who 
plant from 10 to 50 acres. Apparently the 
trend is toward the larger acreage, handled 
by business farmers who plan to do every- 
thing possible through the use of modern 
power and equipment from plowing and 
cutting of the seed to the harvesting. 


Of the 19 growers who entered the 300 
bushel club in 1930, everyone secured the re- 
quired yield and in many cases raised far 
in excess of that amount. 
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Poultry farming has developed to the point 
where the annual returns are approximately 
$8,000,000. As in other lines, the trend of the 
poultry industry seems to be toward larger 
units than formerly, and this apparently will 
continue. At present we have over 350 farms 
which keep 500 or more hens, with many 
keeping several thousand. 


The apple industry is an important branch 
of our agriculture, the 1930 commercial crop 
returning to the orchardists nearly a million 
dollars, in the southern counties. With the 
modern spray rigs to control the many in- 
sect and fungus enemies and with all the 
natural advantages of soil and climate which 
produces apples of fine color and unexcelled 
taste, the future of our orcharding would 
seem to be bright for those who conduct the 
business intelligently. 


The farm woodlot, peaches, strawberries, 
maple syrup and sugar, small fruits, glass 
and market gardens all contribute substan- 
tially to the farmer's income in different 
parts of the State, and in all these enter- 
prises we believe that the future promises 
well. 

There are many reasons for feeling opti- 
mistic on this subject. One of vital importance 
is the nearness of the great markets of the 
Eastern Seaboard. Another material advan- 
tage is that a very high percentage of our 
farmers are free from mortgage indebtedness, 
the last figures available—those for 1925— 
showing that 76 7-10 per cent of them owned 
their farms free and clear. This, coupled 
with the fact that our interest rate for bank 
mortgages is only 5 per cent, cuts down fixed 
overhead changes that prove a more heavy 
burden in many sections of the country. 

Another reason for optimism is the ex- 
tremely low percentage of tenants on our 
farms. The same figures as used above— 
1925 Agricultural Census—show a steadily 
decreasing number of tenant farmers, there 
being 6 9-10 per cent in 1910, 6 7-10 in 1920, 
and only 4 8-10 in 1925. We estimate a de- 
crease since then. These figures are impres- 
sive, when compared with those of other 
States where 50 or more per cent of tenantry 
is not unheard of. 
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Another important factor is the fact that, 
through the State Department of Agricul- 
ture a forward looking program of progres- 
sive farming has been developed. Through 
its work over a period of years the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculesis should be com- 
pletely accomplished within the next 18 
months. In its Bureau of Markets it has 
placed in the hands of our rural population 
the market price of farm products. 

Through its research and teachings, the Ex- 
tension Service and Experiment Station of 
the University of New Hampshire have 
played a most important part in enabling 
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our people to do as well as they have in the 
past and provided assurance of progress in 
the future. With a fully organized staff of 
extension workers in every county, there are 
unlimited opportunities for securing assist- 
ance on any farm problem, and our people, 
as a whole, have taken advantage of this to 
an unusual degree. The farming people, 
themselves, have united on a course of co- 
operative progress. 


One of the outstanding projects of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau in recent years has 
been rural electrification. First, through the 
development of a more liberal plan for build- 
ing rural extensions, second, by securing the 
adoption of this plan by all the leading power 
companies of the State, and third, by actual 
field work in communities needing advice and 
assistance, this work has been forwarded to 
the point where only one other State east 
of the Rocky Mountains has a higher per- 
centage of its farms electrified than has New 
Hampshire. This program has also had the 
support of the New Hampshire Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 
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Another development, which is growing in 
importance, is roadside marketing. With 
tourists in the State this year estimated at 
1,000,000, a tremendous outlet is provided for 
all kinds of farm produce, not only for their 
consumption while here but for their use 
after reaching their homes in other States. 
Many thousands of cars stop on their home- 
ward journey and buy anything from a jar 
of honey to a barrel of apples to take with 
them, and some of our farmers are doing 
several thousand dollars worth of this busi- 
ness annually. It is proving a just reward 
for the farmers’ support of improved modern 
highways. We have a way of believing that 
doing the day's work carries us forward on 
the highway of progress. 

The pioneers of New Hampshire were home 
builders and tillers of the soil. 


In 1775, the first independent government 
established in America was organized by a 
New Hampshire Assembly at Exeter. If 
gallantry and numbers are a controlling fac- 
tor, the Battie of Bunker Hill was defended 
by the New Hampshire Militia. New Hamp- 
shire supported the Constitution and voted 
to establish the Government of the United 
States. Written on a great granite pillar at 
the gateway of:our State are inscribed the 
words, “Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” 
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Webster wrote them and because New 
Hampshire cared and believed, she gave life 
abundantly in support of the Union cause. 
I remind you of these things because as we 
study agriculture, we are apt to think only 
in terms of commodities, forgetting the men 
and women who produce them, and we are 
more likely to set our attention on profits 
rather than on human service, failing to re- 
member that no civilization has endured that 
did not have the support of an agricultural 
population. 


Food and Clothing 
Requirements for 


School Children 


By Shirley W. 
Wynne, M. D. 
Health Commissioner, City 
of New York 


N SELECTING clothing for the children 
for their school days it is well to bear in 
mind that plain clothing for both the boy 

and the girl is the best. Particular atten- 
tion, however, should be paid to the selection 
of shoes for both boys and girls. 

The care of the feet is of great impor- 
tance and should commence in childhood. 
Poorly fitting shoes may lead to serious 
health impairment. It will pay every mother 
to have her children’s feet examined by an 
orthopedic specialist or at one of the many 
orthopedic clinics, if she is unable to pay the 
fee of the specialist. 


The majority of foot troubles come from 
wrongly shaped or improperly fitted shoes. 
It will benefit both the child and the mother 
if the latter will shop carefully for the shoes. 
In many of the shoe shops there are experts 
in the fitting of children’s shoes and these 
are the persons who should fit the young- 
sters’ feet. After the first fitting it will be 
known just the kind of a shoe the child re- 
quires. 

See that the stockings fit perfectly. They 
should not be too short, nor yet too long. If 
too large they wrinkle and not only cause 
discomfort, but may result in serious injury. 
If too short they cramp the foot. As to ma- 
terials, cotton is considered generally best for 
all seasons. 

Keeping your youngsters in health is not 
an arduous proposition, but it requires a lit- 
tle care on your part. The child should have 
plenty of healthful and nourishing food, and 
the growing child actually needs more food 
than the adult. He should have a nourish- 
ing breakfdst, including fruit and a glass of 
milk. 

At noon he should have a filling luncheon, 
such as soup or a salad, sandwiches, mac- 
caroni and cheese, a meat pie or some other 
easily prepared dish, and with whatever he 
eats he should always have a glass of milk. 
When he returns home from school in the 
afternoon he should have a sandwich and a 
glass of milk, as well as an apple, or some 
other fruit. 

For his evening meal he should be able to 
eat the same dishes as given the rest of the 
family, plus a glass of milk. “is diet also 
should include plenty of fresh vegetables, 
particularly the leafy variety, such as cab- 
bage, letiuce, kale, spinach, tomatoes, etc. 

If this balanced diet, plus the milk, is ad- 
hered to the child will stay in health, pro- 
viding the other cardinal rules of health are 
obeyed. These are at least eight hours’ sleep 
in a well-ventilated room; plenty of exercise 
and recreation in the open air and sunshine 
and frequent bathing. 
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